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THE NECESSITY OF POLITICS 


EDITORIAL 


T HE theme of the approaching Ecumenical Conference of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches is Christian hope. This Christian hope is not a political hope, 
but since the shape of our society, its economic and legal institutions, determine 
the manner—and to some extent even the possibility—of our pursuit of the 
Kingdom, we might recall to our minds the great extent to which the pursuit 
of our Christian task lies through political means. 

The collapse of the shallower forms of the doctrine of progress is hardly 
to be mourned. Few Christians in the West today seem tempted to confuse 
the Second Coming with a Revolutionary vision. Yet we have need of greater 
self-examination when we maintain that mankind can live purely in the hope 
of eternity. Recognition of our contradictions in this area is especially critical 
at the present time, when the East is desperate for a political hope, and we 
are rightly fearful that in their hunger they will grasp at a hope that will 
prove illusory. Even in terms of the legitimate defense of the West—of its 
values, and of cur own interests—we may have the obligation to offer the East 
an alternative political hope. The fact that we do not offer this political hope, 
that we seem to be attempting to unite the world on a supra-political, quasi- 
religious basis, may hide a more than strategic weakness. Do we believe in 
our own politics? Have we enough confidence in the inevitably imperfect 
means by which we would organize the common good to present our “way 
of life” as something less than a trans-historical absolute? More often than 
not, do we not conceal from ourselves our own desperate uncertainty, our own 
unwillingness to choose limited political means, our embarrassment in taking 
any kind of political action. Do we choose “freedom” largely to escape the 
political? We must have the honesty to realize that “freedom” too is a po- 
litical choice. 


} oe is only one thing necessary. As Christians we know that the tem- 
poral hope is incommensurate with the promise of salvation. We are apt 
to have little difficulty in discovering the vanity of the secularist’s pride in his 
grandiose schemes for world betterment. We are quick to reject the cynical 
formula which proclaims that a man cannot pray when he is hungry and home- 
less. The triumphant action of God penetrates everywhere; but is our own 
prayer independent of the comfortable material conditions which surround us? 
If we are so completely concerned with Christian hope, why are we forever 
looking back, feebly murmuring that a man has a right to a little privacy and 
leisure, a few books, clothes that at least aren’t shabby, a good meal? Poverty 
must be preached to the poor, but who is to do the preaching? A visiting mis- 
sionary, a Christian doctor on his rounds, the nurse at the free clinic? The 
awareness of the insufficiency of this approach lay behind the dedication of those 
French priest-workers, whose action, Friedrich Heer’s article in this issue would 
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seem to indicate, has not yet spent its force. The statements of Blondel and 
Lacroix should be read in conjunction with Heer’s analysis of the specific 
situation, for they provide a theoretical background in which to place the 
experiment. At any rate, we must make a greater effort to understand that 
the pursuit of the “one thing necessary” does not eliminate our responsibility 
to do the many things which might contribute to a secular order that approx- 
imates a higher ideal of justice and humanity. Christ’s commandment of love 
is double-edged: praising Magdalene for the “wastefulness” of her action (“this 
might have been sold for much and given to the poor’), he also reminds us 


that we fulfill his commandment in giving a cup of cold water to the least 
of his brethren. 


The dominant temptation of the Christian in the political order is to 
pretend he is not in it; Giono’s image, of the man advancing through life's 
battles with a lily in his hand, is savagely appropriate. The Word of God is 
beyond history and judges history, but we necessarily receive it in the context 
of this world. Its accent is inevitably conditioned by the concrete realities of 
the day. For example, the tensions between Catholicism and the world be- 
cause of the existence of such a fact as Vatican City is a striking symbol of the 
Christian’s position in society: since he is in the world, it is not wholly true 
to say that he is not of the world. 


A plea for the acknowledgment of the political is to be understood as a 
plea for a confession of responsibility. We must try to see the ambiguities 
of Christianity’s involvement in the social order, even if that order has be- 
come what Mounier called “an established disorder.” The Sermon on the 
Mount may be announced, but the shock of its truth is cushioned by the fact 
that the Church too is rooted in the earth; its real-estate holdings bear the 
prevailing rate of interest. What form of injustice, whether of the feudal or 
capitalist order, has not been sanctioned in some way or other by religious senti- 
ment; what army has not advanced with a blessing on their arms? 


The development of work in the sociology of religion may be able to help 
us take a more objective look at the organizational structure of Christianity. 
Questions are already being asked as to how, for example, the unspoken social 
assumptions of the parish community may affect the content of the very doc- 
trine that is preached. The problem is more subtle than in simple cases of 
open defense of the status quo as divinely ordained because it exists, or the 
obvious contradiction of a display of indifference coupled with offering.a quasi- 
religious platform for a controversial political figure. We must constantly 
analyze our separate church groups in terms of their economic level, occupa- 
tional status, racial composition, and its relative balance between men and 
women members. Would someone living in economic poverty feel encouraged 
to take part in organized church activity, or would he be embarrassed? Are 
particular racial groups inadequately represented at religious conferences? What 
is being done to make such a minority feel at home, and what is being done 
to make active church-members dissatisfied with the present situation, so that 
they might see that Christ is in some way less wholly among them because of 
this absence? Does the choice of church decorations, the style of the sermon, 
and the way in which most parish societies are conducted tend to encourage 
this situation, or is it simply a reflection of it? 
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Ultimately, we need to ask if the Christian message is being presented in 
such a way that the believer is made to feel a practical responsibility for the 
world, so that he is made to grasp the relevance of this message to the world 
in which he lives and works. Too often the believer is encouraged to be totally 
absorbed in his own salvation. His enthusiasm is so exhausted by specifically 
church projects that he is not inclined to ask himself whether or not his ac- 
tivities are genuinely contributing to the common good. 





T HE recent disciplinary action taken against the French priest-workers is 
a good example of the ambiguity we are suggesting. Friedrich Heers’ analysis 
ought to make it clear that the decisions taken, apparently on the very high- 
est authority, were for genuinely spiritual reasons, in the fear of heresy. How- 
ever, this does not eliminate the fact that the most insistent critics of the 
movement—apart from the Communists—came from integralist circles with ex- 
tremely reactionary political views, or that the action taken will have a po- 
litical effect. On the other hand, Rome obviously neither can nor should be 
paralyzed in inaction because of the possible attempt to appropriate a spiritual 
decision for political purposes. Only the action of the faithful can exercise 
a liberating force in such a situation, by helping to create an historical context 
in which the spiritual meaning of the directive will be clear. 

An influential and much-quoted statement of one of the French Cardinals 
also seems relevant to our discussion: “One cannot be a priest and a worker 
at the same time.” A moment’s reflection makes it evident that only certain 
forms of work are being aimed at. Does not the historical experience which 
lies behind the assumption that office and teaching work, for example, are com- 
patible with priestly vocations but that factory work is not, represent a total 
attitude regarding necessary status and social prestige for the priest which are 
bound to have political repercussions? Similarly, the way in which a few of 
the worker-priests were directly embracing union activity, taking posts as off- 
cials in Communist-controlled unions, etc., was a legitimate cause of concern 
for ecclesiastical authority: the views and attitudes of these priests, superficially 
seen, seemed to have merged with their political-cultural environment. But is 
the danger any the less for us, whether laymen or members of the clergy? Is 
the compromising of Christian hope any the less real when it is a matter of 
our merging quietly, little by little, with our suburban fellow-parishioners? 
In the popular religious press, why are “prominent laymen” almost always 
wealthy? Do good manners require that we be made to feel at home with the 
gospel, an interpretation readily provided—or at least implied—that if we re- 
main “realistic” in considering it, it will fit in pretty well with our present 
assumptions? Especially for the priest and minister, the problem is central. 
It is more than a human desire for acceptance, he positively needs a degree 
of acceptance in order to have an opportunity to perform his mission. But 
how high a price have the churches paid to earn their present respectability 
in the United States? 

Our preaching and what we fail to preach, our church-sponsored activities 
and those we fail to sponsor, these cannot fail to have a kind of political im- 
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plication. We should not despair that this is so, but we should accept the 
responsibility that should accompany this awareness, and consciously choose 
means appropriate to those ends which seem most insistent. The pulpit should 
never be the place for partisan oratory, but charity demands that a humble 
effort be made to determine what message the audience most needs. Whether 
conscious or not, we may say that a conception of political reality is involved 
in preaching constantly against gambling or salaciousness in motion pictures 
rather than in re-stating the commandment against bearing false witness against 
one’s neighbor. Against which evil does the congregation most need warning? 
Which danger seems more subtle, perhaps because there have been less fre- 
quent reminders against it? In the light of such criteria, what is the meaning 
of many anti-Communist fulminations? In an economy which puts such em- 
phasis on the salesman and on advertising, and whose mass communications 
—largely because of their involvement with advertising—represent such calcu- 
lated distortion and a stirring of unhealthy curiosity, can the Christian mes- 
sage not be fundamentally at war with such a total training in the “accommo- 
dation” of truth? A Christian’s attendance at a particular motion picture is 
deemed scandalous: what of his mind being daily fed by one of the many tab- 
loids or sensationalistic chain newspapers, which in almost all instances, make 
a deliberate combination of sensationalism and reactionary politics? Does not 
incessant warning against one action, and the absence of effective warning in 
the other area, constitute a political fact? We must begin to understand that 
the attempt at neutrality may often be a betrayal of genuinely Christian con- 
cern, an abandonment of modern men to the complexities of today’s industrial 
world. We who often legitimately point out ways in which the State’s pretend- 
ed neutrality in regard to religion may conceal an unwitting espousal of sec- 
ularist assumptions, ought to be equally clear-sighted about the frequent dis- 
honesty of our own political neutrality. Most often the neutral Church, just 
as the individual Christian who wants to be non-political, is an ally of political 
reaction. 


Christians who see the insufficiency of a purely spiritual conception of 
the Church should be ready to accept the importance of institutions and struc- 
tures. In the face of industrial struggle or racial discrimination, we have no 
right merely to say that these problems would not arise if men would remem- 
ber God and love each other. The fact of our experience is that we do not 
obey these commandments, and the effort to understand them, to realize them, 
must constantly be renewed. We cannot legislate love; the commandment of 
love will still need to be preached even if a more satisfactory labor-relations 
law or some version of F.E.P.C. is enacted. But in this area, as in most 
discussion of “Christian” literature, we tend to be overly impressed with de- 
corative effects or pious statements of purpose. For example, a great publicity 
campaign is launched to have a prayer said before the beginning of a United 
Nations meeting; its failure is accompanied by denunciation of the “godless” 
organization. Is not such an attempt accompanied at the outset, if made in 
good faith, with a kind of immoderate temporal hope, and when this hope is 
—inevitably—disappointed, is there not a pious evasion through which God has 
been securely annexed on one side? 
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T HE acceptance of the political really means an exercise in Christian hu- 
mility. There can be no illusion that Christianity advocates a specific political 
or economic system, or that authoritative directives can be given that would 
necessarily apply to the concrete case that might be in question. Recent his- 
tory has already witnessed the unhappy spectacle of the distortion of social 
encyclicals into absolute patterns instead of mere preliminary models. Our re- 
marks should be no comfort to political visionaries. Any realistic effort in 
the political order will persuade us of the necessarily limited character of our 
possible achievement. The laws and institutions for which we may be work- 
ing are ultimately no more sacrosanct than those that now exist. 

Nevertheless, we need a spiritual direction that would expose the illusions 
of our disinterestedness. Itself discreetly pre-political, it should lead the Chris- 
tian layman to take up his place in the City. Surely, genuine holiness has 
often co-existed with uncritical acceptance of social injustice, as Canon Le- 
clercq’s article in our last issue made clear. But the advent of democratic gov- 
ernment, the modern dscovery of “the subject,” and the recognition of the 
necessity of a mature Christian laity, all seem to demand a Christian spiritual- 
ity that will directly confront the temporal order, and be committed in its 
struggles. 

Perhaps a saint whom Canon Leclercq neglected to mention, Thomas More, 
may serve as a model. Surely he had no illusions about the outcome of the 
struggle in which he took part; while others were optimistic, he feared the 
worst. Yet this did not mean the abandonment of his political effort. Only 
the Christian hope ratified the victory of his life and death; yet on behalf of his 
beloved countrymen, he pursued the temporal hope till the end, leaving it 
ultimately to God’s judgment. 

My Kingdom is not of this world. Nevertheless, God so loved the world 
that he sent us his only-begotten Son. The Redemption has truly been accom- 
plished, but Christians still have work to do. 


JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 











LETTER TO HIS FATHER 


| > See Father: 


You asked me recently why I maintain 
that I am afraid of you. As usual, I was 
unable to think of any answer to your 
question, partly for the very reason that 
I am afraid of you, and partly because an 
explanation of the grounds for this fear 
would mean going into far more details 
than I could even approximately keep in 
mind while talking. And if I now try to 
give you an answer in writing, it will still 
be very incomplete, because even in writing 
this fear and its consequences hamper me 
in relation to you and because [anyway] 
the magnitude of the subject goes far be- 
yond the scope of my memory and power 
of reasoning. 

To you the matter always seemed very 
simple, at least in as far as you talked 
about it in front of me, and, without dis- 
crimination, in front of many other peo- 
ple. It looked to you more or less as fol- 
lows: you have worked hard all your life, 
have sacrificed everything for your chil- 
dren, above all for me, consequently I have 
lived “‘like a fighting-cock,” have been com- 
pletely at liberty to learn whatever I want- 
ed, and have had no cause for material 
worries of any kind at all. You have not 
expected any gratitude for this, knowing 
what “children’s gratitude” is like, but 
have expected at least some sort of oblig- 
ingness, some sign of sympathy. Instead I 
have always dodged you and hidden from 
you, in my room, among my books, with 
crazy friends, or with extravagant ideas. 
I have never talked to you frankly, I have 
never come to you when you were in the 
synagogue, never visited you at Franzens- 
bad, nor indeed ever shown any family 
feeling, I have never taken any interest in 
the business or your other concerns, I left 





FRANZ KAFKA 








Franz Kafka is the author of 
Tue Triat, THe CAsTLe, THE 
Great WALL OF CHINA, etc. His 
stories and novels are built on 
successive and reciprocal shocks: 
the trauma of the individual 
with an undefinable sense of 
guilt who struggles to locate and 
question a higher authority, 
which turns out to be as awk- 
ward and blind as himself. Thus 
in THe TRIAL and THE CASTLE 
the hero is constantly attempt- 
ing to make communication 
with superior directing forces; to 
find out what he is accused of, 
in one instance, or receive his 
orders from the ever-retreating 
figures who reside in the castle, 
in the other. 

The LETTER TO HIS FATHER 
was written in Nov. 1919. Since 
it was never delivered to the 
person to whom it was address- 
ed, it never fulfilled the function 
of a letter, although it was un- 
doubtedly intended to have that 
function. 

The following is a small por- 
tion of THe LetTrer, presented 
by arrangement with Schocken 
Books (342 Madison Ave., New 
York City), which will shortly 
publish it and considerable new 
Kafka material in a volume en- 
titled DEAR FATHER. The entire 
book has been translated by 
Ernst Kaiser and Eithne Wilkins. 





the factory on your hands and left you in the lurch, I encouraged Ottla in her ob- 
stinacy, and never lifted a finger for you (never even got you a theater ticket), 
while I do everything for my friends. If you sum up your judgment of me, the 
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result you get is that although you don’t charge me with anything downright 
improper or wicked (with the exception perhaps of my latest marriage plan), 
you do charge me with coldness, estrangement, and ingratitude. And, what 
is more, you charge me with it in such a way as to make it seem my fault, as 
through I might have been able, with something like a touch on the steering 
wheel, to make everything quite different, while you aren’t in the slightest to 
blame, unless it be for having been too good to me. 

This, your usual way of representing it, I regard as accurate only in so far 
as I too believe you are entirely blameless in the matter of our estrangement. 
But I am equally entirely blameless. If I could get you to acknowledge this, 
then what would be possible is—not, I think, a new life, we are both much 
too old for that—but still, a kind of peace; no cessation, but still, a diminution 
of your unceasing reproaches. 

Oddly enough you have some sort of notion of what I mean. For instance, 
a short time ago you said to me: “I have always been fond of you, even though 
outwardly I didn’t act towards you as other fathers generally do, and this 
precisely because I can’t pretend as other people can.” Now, Father, on the 
whole I have never doubted your goodness towards me, but this remark is one 
I consider wrong. You can’t pretend, that’s a fact, but merely for that reason 
to maintain that other fathers pretend is either mere opinionatedness, and as 
such beyond discussion, or on the other hand—and this in my view is what it 
really is—a veiled expression of the fact that something is wrong in our rela- 
tionship and that you have played your part in causing it to be so, but with- 
out its being’ your fault. If you really mean that, then we are in agreement. 

I'm not going to say, of course, that I have become what I am only as a 
result of your influence. That would be very much exaggerated (and I am 
indeed inclined to this exaggeration). It is indeed quite possible that even 
if I had grown up entirely free from your influence I still could not have be- 
come 2 person after your own heart... 


fee is only one episode in the early years of which I have a direct mem- 
ory. You may remember it, too. Once in the night I kept on whimpering 
for water, not, I am certain, because I was thirsty, but probably partly to be 
annoying, partly to amuse myself. After several vigorous threats had failed 
to have any effect, you took me out of bed. carried me out onto the pavlatche 
and left me there alone for a while in my nightshirt, outside the shut door. I 
am not going to say that this was wrong—perhaps at that time there was really 
no other way of getting peace and quiet that night—but I mention it as typical 
of your methods of bringing up a child and their effect on me. I dare say I 
was quite obedient afterwards at that period, but it did me inner harm. What 
was for me a matter of course, that senseless asking for water, and the extra- 
ordinary terror of being carried outside were two things that I, my nature being 
what it was, could never properly connect with each other. Even years after- 
wards I suffered from the tormenting fancy that the huge man, my father, the 
ultimate authority, would come almost for no reason at all and take me out 


of bed in the night and carry me out on to the pavlatche, and that therefore 
I was such a mere nothing for him. 
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That then was only a small beginning, but this sense of nothingness that 
often dominates me (a feeling that is in another respect, admittedly, also a 
noble and fruitful one) comes largely from your influence. What I would have 
needed was a little encouragement, a little friendliness, a little keeping open 
of my road, instead of which you blocked it for me, though of course with 
the good intention of making me go another road. But I was not fit for that. 
You encouraged me, for instance, when I saluted and marched smartly, but 
I was no future soldier, or you encouraged me when I was able to eat heartily 
or even drink beer with my meals, or when I was able to repeat songs, singing 
what I had not understood, or prattle to you using your own favorite expres- 
sions, imitating you, but nothing of this had anything to do with my future. 
And it is characteristic that even today you really only encouraged me in any- 
thing when you yourself are involved in it, when what is at stake is your own 
sense of self-importance, which I damage (for instance by my intention of marry- 
ing) or which is damaged in me (for instance when Papa is abusive to me). 
Then I receive encouragement, I am reminded of my worth, the matches I 
would be entitled to make are pointed out to me, and Papa is condemned 
utterly. But apart from the fact that at the age I have now reached I am 
almost quite unsusceptible to encouragement, what help could it be to me 
anyway, when it only comes where it isn’t primarily a matter of myself at all?... 


Le there were, I admit, exceptions to all these things, mostly 
when you suffered in silence, and affection and kindliness by their own strength 
overcame all obstacles, and moved me immediately. Admittedly this was rare, 
but it was wonderful. For instance, when in earlier times, in hot summers, 
when you were tired after lunch, I saw you having a nap at the office, your 
elbow on the desk; or when you joined us in the country, in the summer holi- 
days, on Sundays, worn out from work at the office; or the time when Mother 
was gravely ill and you holding on to the bookcase, shaking with sobs; or when, 
during my last illness, you came tiptoeing to Ottla’s room to see me, stopping 
in the doorway, craning your neck to see me, and out of consideration for me 
only waved your hand to me. At such times one would lie back and weep 
for happiness, and one weeps again now, writing it down. 

You have a particularly beautiful, very rare way of quietly, contentedly, 
approvingly smiling, a way of smiling that can make the person for whom it 
is meant entirely happy. I can’t recall its ever having expressly been my lot 
in my childhood, but I dare say it may have happened, for why should you 
have refused it to me at that time when I still seemed blameless to you and 
was your great hope? For the rest, such friendly impressions in the long run 
brought about nothing but an increase in my sense of guilt, making the world 
still more incomprehensible to me... 


T WAS true that Mother was illimitably good to me, but all that was for 
me in relation to you, that is to say, in no good relation. Mother unconscious- 
ly played the part of a beater during a hunt. Even if your method of upbring- 
ing might in some unlikely case have set me on my own feet by means of pro- 
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ducing defiance, dislike, or even hate in me, Mother canceled that out again 
by kindness, by talking sensibly (in the maze and chaos of my childhood she 
was the very pattern of good sense and reasonableness), by pleading for me, 
and I was again driven back into your orbit, which I might perhaps otherwise 
have broken out of, to your advantage and to my own. Or it was so that no 
real reconciliation ever came about, that Mother merely shielded me from you 
in secret, secretly gave me something, or allowed me to do something, and 
then where you were concerned I was again the furtive creature, the cheat, 
the guilty one, who in his worthlessness could only pursue backstairs methods 
even to get the things he regarded as his right. Of course, I then became used 
to taking such courses also in quest of things to which, even in my own view, 
I had no right. This again meant an increase in’ the sense of guilt. 

It is also true that you hardly ever really gave me a whipping. But the 
shouting, the way your face got red, the hasty undoing of the braces and the 
laying of them ready over the back of the chair, all that was almost worse for 
me. It is like when someone is going to be hanged. If he is really hanged, 
then he’s dead and it’s all over. But if he has to go through all the prelimi- 
naries to being hanged and only when the noose is dangling before his face 
is told of his reprieve, then he may suffer from it all his life long. Besides, 
from so many occasions when I had, as you clearly showed you thought, de- 
served to be beaten, when you were however gracious enough to let me off at 
the last moment, here again what accumulated was only a huge sense of guilt. 
On every side I was to blame, I was in debt to you... 





wv a or = 

W HY then did I not marry? There were individual obstacles, as there 
are everywhere, but, after all, life consists in taking such obstacles in one’s 
stride. The essential obstacle, however, which was unfortunately, independent 
of the individual case, was that I am obviously intellectually incapable of marry- 
ing. This manifests itself in the fact that from the moment when I make up 
my mind to marry I can no longer sleep, my head burns day and night, life 
can no longer be called life, I stagger about in despair. It is not actually 
worries that bring this about; true, in keeping with my sluggishness and pe- 
dantry there are countless worries that are involved in all this, but they are 
not the decisive thing; true, they are like worms completing the work on the 
corpse, but the decisive blow comes from elsewhere. It is the general pressure 
of anxiety, of weakness, of self-contempt. 

I will try to explain it in more detail. Here, in the attempt to marry, 
two seemingly antagonistic elements in my relations with you unite more in- 
tensely than anywhere else. Marriage is certainly the pledge of the niost acute 
form of self-liberation and independence. I should have a family, the high- 
est thing that one can achieve, in my opinion, and so too the highest thing 
you have achieved; I should be your equal; all old and everlastingly new shame 
and tyranny would now be mere history. That would, admittedly, be like a 
fairy tale, but precisely there does the questionable element lie. It is too much; 
so much cannot be achieved. It is as if a person were a prisoner and he had 
not only the intention of escaping, which would perhaps be attainable, but 
also, and indeed simultaneously, the intention of rebuilding the prison as a 
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pleasure seat for himself. But if he escapes, he cannot do any rebuilding, and 
if he rebuilds, he cannot escape. If I want to become independent in the 
particular unhappy relationship in which I stand to you, I must do something 
that will have, if possible, no relation to you at all; marrying is, it is true, 
the greatest thing of all and provides the most honorable independence, but 
it is also at the same time in the closest relation to you. To try to get out at 
this point therefore has a touch of madness about it, and! every attempt is al- 
most punished with it. 

Precisely this close relation does indeed partly lure me towards marrying. 
I picture this equality that would then arise between us, and which you would 
be able to understand better than any other form; of equality, as so beautiful 
precisely because I could then be a free, grateful, guiltless, upright son, and 
you could be an untroubled, untyrannical, sympathetic, contented father. But 
to this end it would be necessary to make all that has happened be as though 
it had never happened, which means, we ourselves should have to be cancelled 
out. 

But we being what we are, marrying is barred to me through the fact that 
it is precisely and peculiarly your most intimate domain. Sometimes I imagine 
the map of the world spread out flat and you stretched out diagonally across 
it. And what I feel then is that only those territories come into question for 
my life that either are not covered by you or are not within your reach. And, 
in keeping with the conception that | have of your magnitude, these are not 
many and not very comforting territories, and above all marriage is not among 
them. 

This very comparison proves that I am far from wishing to say that you, by 
your example, drove me out of marriage as you did, for instance, out of the 
business. On the contrary, in spite of all the remote similarity. In your and 
Mother’s marriage I had before me an, in many ways, model marriage, a model 
as regards constancy, mutual help, number of children, and even when the 
children grew up and increasingly disturbed the peace, the marriage as such 
remained untouched by this. It was perhaps precisely from this example that 
I formed my high idea of marriage; the desire for marriage was powerless simply 
for other reasons. These lay in your relation to your children, which is, after 
all, what this whole letter is about. 


—_— my reasoned account of the fear I have of you, you might 
answer: “You maintain I make things easy for myself by explaining my rela- 
tion to you simply as being your fault, but I believe that in spite of outward 
effort you make things at least no more difficult for yourself, only much more 
profitable. First, you too repudiate all guilt and responsibility in this; then, 
our method is the same. But whereas I then attribute the sole guilt to you 
as frankly as I mean it, you are at the same time trying to be ‘too clever’ and 
‘too affectionate’ and to acquit me too of all blame. Of course, in this latter 
you only apparently succeed (and you do not want more, either), and what 
appears between the lines, in spite of all the ‘turns of phrase’ about character 
and nature and antagonism and helplessness, is that actually I have been the 
aggressor, while everything you were up to was only self-defense. And so for 
the time being, by means of your insincerity, you would have achieved enough, 
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for you have proved three things, first that you are blameless, secondly that 
I am to blame, and thirdly that out of sheer magnanimity you are prepared not 
only to forgive me but, what is both more and less, also to prove, into the 
bargain, and to try to believe it yourself, that I, contrary to the truth, am 
also blameless. One would think that would be enough for you now, but it 
is still not enough. What you are, in fact, set upon is living entirely on me. 
I admit that we fight with each other, but there are two kinds of fighting. 
There is chivalrous fighting, in which the forces of independent opponents 
are measured against each other, each one remaining alone, losing alone, win- 
ning alone. And there is the fighting of vermin, which not only sting but 
at the same time suck the blood too to sustain their own life. That is, after 
all, what the professional soldier really is, and that is what you are. You are 
unfit for life; but in order to be able to settle down in it comfortably, with- 
out worries and without self-reproaches, you prove that I have deprived you 
of all your fitness for life and put it into my pockets. What does it matter 
to you now if you are unfit for life, now it is my responsibility, but you calmly 
lie down and let yourself be hauled along through life, physically and men- 
tally, by me. For example: when you recently wanted to marry, you wanted— 
and this you do, after all, admit in this letter—at the same time not to marry, 
but in order not to have to exert yourself you wanted me to help you with 
this not-marrying, through my forbidding you to make this marriage on account 
of the ‘disgrace’ that this union would bring upon my name. Now as it hap- 
pened I did not dream of doing this. First of all, here as elsewhere, I never 
wanted ‘to be an obstacle to your happiness,’ and secondly, I never want to 
have to hear such a reproach from my own child. But was my having over- 
come my own feelings, and so leaving your way open to this marriage, any 
help to me? Not in the slightest. My dislike of the marriage would not have 
prevented it; on the contrary, it would in itself have been for you an added 
stimulus to marry the girl, for the ‘attempt at escape,’ as you put it, would 
thus, of course, have become complete. And my consent to the marriage did 
not prevent your reproaching me, for you do prove that I am, in any case, 
to blame for your not marrying. At bottom, however, here and in everything 
else, you have to my way of thinking proved nothing but that all my reproaches 
were justified and that among them there was indeed one especially justified 
reproach missing, namely the charge of insincerity, obsequiousness, and para- 
sitism. If I am not very much mistaken, you are preying upon me even now 
with this letter as such.” 


To this I answer that first of all this whole rejoinder, which can also be 
partly turned against you, does not originate in you but, in fact, in me. Not 
even your mistrust of yourself, after all, is as great as my self-mistrust, which you 
inculcated in me. A certain justification for the rejoinder, which in itself also 
contributes new material to the characterization of our relationship, I do not 
deny. Naturally things cannot in reality fit together in the way the evidence 
does in my letter; life is more than a Chinese puzzle. But with the correction 
that results from this rejoinder—a correction that I neither can nor will elab- 
orate in detail—in my opinion something has yet been achieved that is so closely 
approximate to the truth that it may be able to reassure us both a little and 
make our living and our dying easier. FRANZ 
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l AM NOT at all sure,” said Alain 
in his Propos de Littérature, “that master- 
pieces give pleasure. It seems to me that 
often it would be more truthful to say that 
they give displeasure. They seize hold of 
us without our consent. Perhaps our ad- 
miration does not grow out of our pleasure 
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at all, but out of attention we are forced 
to give...” Alain then relates these re- 
marks to the work of Balzac, in which “the 
reader is not made comfortable, is not flat- 
tered or reassured; no one cares whether 
he is pleased or not...” So affronted, we 
readers find ourselves seized with the de- 
sire “to punish this ungracious work with 
ridicule and rejection.” 

’ Among contemporary American novelists 
there is an author as essentially shocking 
as Balzac, as heedless of his reader’s opinion, and whose likeness to Balzac 
can be found in still more meaningful qualities than their common impolite- 
ness: I mean William Faulkner. Faulkner’s deliberate obscurity is even great- 
er than Balzac’s; he is sometimes deliberately dull; he is never more inimitable, 
more faithful to himself, than when he is making fewest concessions to clarity 
and to his reader’s interest. We cannot attribute these effects to the technical 
awkwardness of a novice, for Faulkner’s stylistic progress has accentuated his 
eccentricities; Mosquitoes and Soldier's Pay are simple and easily accessible in 
comparison with Absalom, Absalom and The Wild Palms,) the one disconcert- 
ing and the other very nearly repellent. And just as the 40-page description 
of Guérande at the beginning of Béatrix or the melodramatic effects of the 
Histoire des Treize can be shown to be essential to the hidden economy of 
the Comédie Humaine, so the apparent perversity of Faulkner’s narrative pro- 
cess can be justified, in terms of his concealed principle, as very nearly in- 
evitable. 
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Bld ER’S most apparent peculiarities are, first, that he cannot tell a 
story except by beginning at the end, so that he presents time against its flow. 
Three examples are the short novel, Wash,2 the beginning of The Wild Palms 
where the woman is dying in the garden, and Absalom, in which we are taken 
gradually a hundred years backward, passing through three generations. 
Secondly, there is Faulkner’s need always to have at least two narrative 
lines running simultaneously; he often leaps from one to another of these 
without warning, as in Light in August when the story jumps back 30 years 
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to deal with a baby who will turn out to be the hero, Christmas. These simul- 
taneous narratives may be juxtaposed, like the accounts of the convict and 
of the doctor in The Wild Palms, or, more frequently, they overlap one an- 
other, in various ways but always subtly and sometimes very obscurely, as in 
the short novel Mistral,3 or in Pylon where the present event (the aviation 
meet) is entangled with the past events which are revealed little by little (the 
relations among Laverne and the two men who live with her). 


Finally, Faulkner has an almost childish taste for puzzles, which makes 
him give the name Quentin to an uncle and to his niece, or the name Caddy 
to both mother and daughter,* or which makes him in Pylon conceal to the 
last the name of the reporter, a name we know to be so/ridiculous that it un- 
leashes hysterical laughter in those who hear it. 


Other examples of these idiosyncrasies can be found in almost any Faulk- 
ner novel; I have chosen examples as they came to mind. I ought to add 
the deliberate device of never spelling out a crucial circumstance (the murder 
of Sutpen in Wash or that of Wash Jones’ grandchild), and, insofar as pos- 
sibie, preventing our knowledge of it altogether (the rape in Sanctuary or 
the negro blood of Joe Christmas). We are presented with a collection of 
oddities which staggers the ordinary reader and which drives the least prejudiced, 
best-disposed reader to protest against the author’s whimsey and deliberate 
trifling. 


I have not been speaking of purely stylistic peculiarities, which aggravate 
the anomalies of the narrative: the immoderate use of qualifying epithets, 
running usually to four or five, which make the translator’s task so difficult;5 
the interminable length of sentences and incidental remarks (compared with 
Faulkner, Proust and Charles du Bos are short of breath), which make the 
best-intentioned reader feel he is being summarily burdened with more riches 
than the mind of man can bear. I will give only two examples: in The Bear 
(a long story included in Go Down, Moses) the fourth, most difficult part 
contains a sentence six pages long with a parenthesis of two pages. The very 
revealing appendix, which Faulkner added at the request of the editor to the 
recently published “Portable Faulkner,” consists of a series of biographies of 
the Compsons, and contains, in the biography of the last Quentin (daughter 
of Caddy-Candace) a two-page parenthesis recapitulating the events which 
make up the last part of The Sound and the Fury. These events are different- 
ly presented, certainly, but are hardly more intelligible than in their original 
version. ‘These two texts (chosen from his more recent novels) are especially 
interesting because in them we feel that we seize upon Faulkner’s narrative 
genius in flagrante delictu—an irremediable embroilment of all that it touches, 

a process essentially of envelopment, by implication, rather than of develop- 
ment, discursively... We recall the famous and probably legendary anecdote 
of Mallarmé’s adding obscurity to lines which seemed bare to him without it. 
It often seems that Faulkner has labored mischievously not to unravel his story 
and make it more clear—more readable at any rate—but to lead the unfortunate 
reader farther astray, to “add obscurity” to a reality which appeared to him 
too ordered, not sufficiently chaotic. 
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TIME AS MOLOCH 


= adverse criticism is somewhat superficial and truculent, but it is at 
least in part justified. Clearly when Faulkner is writing he scarcely cares about 
his eventual reader. In the preface to the “Viking Portable Faulkner,” com- 
piled with the author’s concurrence, Malcolm Cowley gives a sprightly descrip- 
tion of Faulkner’s attitude towards his public, “a combination of nervous 
defiance and simple unawareness of the public’s existence.” He gives illustra- 
tions: Faulkner’s indifference to how his name is spelled (whether with or 
without the u) or to the erroneous biographical information published about 
him from time to time. When one of his books is finished, Faulkner loses 
interest in it entirely, as far as publication is concerned, even to the point 
-of failing to keep a manuscript copy for himself. The explanation for this 
behavior doubtless lies in the attitudes he once expressed in a letter, “I believe 
I had written and sent to the printer a great heap of things before I realized 
that strangers might find themselves reading them.” His novels—especially the 
first ones—seem like stories he was telling to himself, as children do, rather 
than like works he composed for others. 

But that is only a partial explanation, especially since his last books, 
written when his intellectual isolation was necessarily diminished, are more in- 
accessible (if that is possible) than his first ones. Actually the complexity of 
Faulkner’s narratives does not come from a lack of clarity but from a positive 
quality; it cannot be explained negatively, as technical awkwardness or in- 
difference toward the reader—if it could be so explained it would not deserve 
our attention. I hope to show that this complexity is not fortuitous but de- 
liberate, that it accords directly and indissolubly with the vision of the world 
Faulkner wishes to communicate, and thence it takes on meaning and value. 

All those who have studied Faulkner have noticed, I believe, the strange 
alteration of time in his novels. Sartre has treated this aspect of The Sound 
and the Fury® and Jean Pouillon refers to it repeatedly, apropos of Pylon, in 
Temps et Roman™ and in his chronicle from Temps Modernes.* A most 
striking characteristic of the Faulkner novel is the continual holding back of 
the story’s progress, by means of interminable parentheses and interpolations 
but, more significantly, through the fact that the story almost always unfolds 
a rebours, proceeding from the present toward the past (Absalom, Absalom is 
a typical example) instead of toward the future in the normal fashion. Each 
episode calls forth another, sometimes twenty or thirty years anterior: to under- 
stand Sutpen’s opposition to his daughter Judith’s marriage to his son Henry's 
best friend, or the strange attraction Judith and Henry feel toward the enig- 
matic Charles Bon, we must know certain events which took place in Haiti 
thirty years before—that Charles Bon is the son of Sutpen’s first marriage with 
a Creole métisse, that he is Judith’s and Henry’s half-brother, and that he has 
negro blood. Similarly, in Light in August we are thrown back thirty years 
to the adventures of a little boy in a charity home, which give the key to the 
subsequent behavior of Joe Christmas. Examples could be multiplied. The 
important point is that Faulkucr departs systematically from normal chronology 
(hence the symbolic value Sartre understood so well in Quentin’s breaking 
his watch, or in the fact that the idiot Benjy cannot tell time: like these two, 
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Faulkner wishes not to know the kind of time that can be measured by clocks) 
in order to substitute what for him is living and true time—not the time of 
common consciousness, oriented toward the future and as it were aspiring to 
the future—but the unchanging past, which immures the present moment in 
its Cyclopean cave, drawing all reality back to itself. 


Apropos of Sartoris Sartre showed that Faulkner does not reveal events 
until after they have taken place; as in The Sound and the Fury, “everything 
takes place in the wings and is already over.” The description applies to the 
rape of Temple, the central event in Sanctuary. The present in these stories 
is never anything but a past-future, thin and colorless by comparison with 
the true past and impotent against it. For the Faulkner hero, who should 
be living here and now, the present is masked completely by events of the 
past. The present appears only in sequels, usually in the consciousness of 
another character; when the present in turn becomes past it will have acquired 
massive immutability—like those young Chinese women who have to wait for 
old age, when they will have become mothers-in-law and grandmothers in their 
turn, for their right at last to be mistress of their houses. Faulkner's characters 
are always a stage behind their existence; Sartre summarized a typical example 
in a passage from The Sound and the Fury, “When Quentin insults Blaid he 
is unaware of it; he is reliving his quarrel with Dalton Ames. When Blaid 
strikes his face the blow seems to belong to the past fight between Quentin 
and Ames. Later on Shreve will describe how Blaid struck Quentin; he will 
report the scene because it has become legend...” Events must have taken 
place long ago in order to register in the consciousness of the protagonist or 
in the author’s account. Otherwise they have not really occurred. 

At moments we see the sudden solidifying of time, when it becomes fixed 
as time past; immediately such “time” is isolated from duration: “...he would 
contemplate the inexplicable and fading fury of the past twenty-four hours 
circled back to itself and become whole and intact and already vanishing slowly 
like the damp print of a lifted glass on a bar.’® 


Again, it seems to one of the characters that an event still to come is al- 
ready in the past, so ineluctable it appears. Thus Temple, in Sanctuary, just 
before Popeye kills her lover Red: “He gave her the glass. She drank. When 
she set the glass down she realized that she was drunk. She believed that she 
had been drunk for some time. She thought that perhaps she had passed out 
and that it had already happened. She could hear herself saying I hope it 
has. I hope it has. Then she believed it had and she was overcome by a 
sense of bereavement and of physical desire.” 1° 


In Faulkner's universe only an occasional brief passage allows us to glimpse 
as in a flash of lightning what a real event might be—a non-temporal present 
poised for an instant beyond the world, a momentary break in time’s inexorable 
course, in which each moment incessantly reproduces another. Such a passage 
describes Gowan’s auto accident at the beginning of Sanctuary, “Then the en- 
gine ceased, though the lifted front wheel continued to spin idly, slowing.” 
Or, in All the Dead Pilots, from the funeral oration upon John Sartoris, “The 
courage, the recklessness, call it what you will, is the flash, the instant of subli- 
mation; then flick! the old darkness again.” And then we drop back into the 
concrete world of inflexible and consistent things, those things of which noth- 
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ing can be said: “A one-inch sliver of sulphur-tipped wood is longer than mem- 
ory of grief; a flame no larger than a sixpence is fiercer than courage or despair.” 
Only the past is real, because only in the past can subjective and inconsistent 
events exist concretely—as reality is concrete. 


Not only is the present non-existent; it cannot be conceived of. It is 
never seen; what is about to happen cannot be seen in its impending moment, 
but only when it is in the past. Nothing exists but legend—what can be told, 
what occurred in order that it might be told. At one point in Absalom, Ab- 
salom, Quentin Compson sees the return of Sutpen, the tombstone he raises 
to his wife, etc.—events long buried in oblivion but seen by Quentin more 
clearly than if he had actually been present on: the scene, certainly seen more 
clearly than he will see his own death, more clearly than he will have seen 
anything he does actually witness. “...he might even have been there. Then 
he thought No. If I had been there I could not have seen it this plain.”™ 


For all of this there is undeniable psychological evidence: in order that 
there be consciousness and knowledge there must be perception and thought. 
Insofar as consciousness involves consciousness-of-consciousness, the direction 
reaches backward—but only toward the immediate past. Thus do we explain 
in cases of traumatic amnesia the forgetting of what immediately preceded the 
accident which caused the amnesia or, to take a more ordinary example, our 
forgetting of the exact moment we fall asleep. 


Faulkner’s conceptualization, however, passes far beyond the simple psycho- 
logical fact. For Faulkner a human being’s true reality is not, as his common 
sense tells him, to be found in the action he is accomplishing or the feeling 
he is experiencing now; reality, whether that of an individual or that of a 
people, is entirely in the past. Because the present depends upon conscious- 
ness of the present, it can never be seized; Faulkner therefore brings in a ver- 
dict of its non-existence. In Kantian terms we can say that Faulkner makes 
a transcendent use of what was merely the transcendental form of knowledge. 
In Faulkner’s work only the legendary is veridical. Because his characters are 
obstinately concerned only with their past, they let themselves be fascinated 
and devoured by it; they seem to give it permission to turn on them to destroy 
them; they consent to this Moloch—or rather, the author, their father, consents 
for them. They consider themselves simply so many previous existences. One 
of them says, “I am not now, I was.” Quentin goes to meet his suicide, Christ- 
mas his lynching, Sutpen lets himself be killed by Wash Jones,!2 Temple re- 
fuses to leave the bootlegger’s house while there is still time. The attitude of 
each of these characters is symbolized by that of the negress Nancy,!* seated 
in the earth of her cabin, sure that hen husband, Jesus, is coming to kill her 
and passively waiting for him as though she consented. They have no respite 
until their fate is sealed. ‘Their eyes fixed upon a past which has engulfed the 
future so that no one believes in it any longer, they wait with a kind of hope 


in their despair, lulling themselves with a fairy tale of their ancestors’ glories, 
for the inevitable catastrophe." 


We may argue, as Sartre has done, against the alienation of man from 
his freedom in Faulkner’s novels; we may object to the Faulknerian idea of 
the world on the ground that while consciousness is reflection and retrospec- 
tion, it is, at the same time and to the same extent, projection, directed toward 
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the future as well as toward the past—to limit ourselves to only one aspect is 
merely to load the dice. There is something specious and insidious in the 
narrative technique Faulkner chooses, and Sartre is not wrong in calling it a 
kind of “dishonesty” that tries to make us as blind as the author by infecting 
us with his loss of a sense of the future and consequent absence of hope. “The 
absurdity Faulkner finds in human life is one I suspect he put there himself. 
Not that human life is not absurd—but the real absurdity is of another kind.” 
But Sartre does not adequately explain the Faulknerian despair of knowing 
the actual conditions of human life, nor does he account for the fact that we 
are so willing to accept an image of the world at once so unlifelike and so 
full of despair. The world described in The Wild Palms or Light in August 
is not merely one in which growth is no longer possible and which is dying 
of old age—any more than The Castle or The Trial is a mythic rendering of 
stifling bureaucracy under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. We must admit, 
despite the lack of all verisimilitude and all optimism, that Faulkner's heroes 
have a certain persuasiveness which forces us to raise the question (too sum- 
marily treated by Sartre) of the deeper meaning of this writing and of the 
value it assumes, even when it manifestly deceives us. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


N, DOUBT every literary work is an imposture, because it tries to make 
us accept a usually disconcerting and always solipsistic view of the world as 
the only possible view, or at least the most logical one. All that Sartre ulti- 
mately finds against the Faulknerian concept of time is that it is not “true.” 
Its deeper meaning, however (and consequent interest for the reader), lies 
beyond true and false, and beyond our ordinary aesthetic categories. We could 
more justly, I believe, call it religious, though the word seems a strange one 
to apply to a work which to all appearances is entirely profane. The word 
will seem less improper, perhaps, if we recall that Faulkner’s “legends” bear 
the mark of the region which produced the negro spirituals, and if we con- 
sider the puzzling title of the novel Sanctuary and the name of the girl who 
is violated there, Temple. 

Malraux in his preface to Sanctuary defines Faulkner’s art as “fascination,” 
and Sartre speaks, apropos of Sartoris, of witchcraft and magic. The novel 
which perhaps most powerfully exerts this irresistible and scandalous effect 
upon the reader is Absalom, Absalom, which begins as straightforward report- 
ing but ends by communicating to the reader the obsessive experience of the 
narrators, Quentin Compson and his friend Shreve. Shreve, a Canadian, be- 
lieves himself to be fascinated by the mystery of the “deep South,” which shows 
through every facet of the destinies of Miss Rose, Sutpen, Charles Bon, and 
the others. Recalling The Sound and the Fury, we know that Quentin is 
experiencing the horrible attraction of incest which Judith, Charles Bon, and 
Harry feel for one another. Quentin is drawn magnetically by the crime which 
has always obsessed him in regard to his sister Caddy. The fascination for 
the reader, however, who is neither a northerner hypnotized by the South nor 
an adolescent obsessed with illicit love, lies in the legendary quality itself, the 
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aura of a great epoch gradually unfolding as if it were the sole image of eter- 
nity we might henceforth perceive. 

We are reminded in reading Faulkner of the great Biblical genealogies, 
the simple liturgical chants made up of Old Testament names indefinitely 
repeated until the culmination on Christmas eve in the antiphonal chorus in 
which all the faithful join, the beginning of the Gospel according to Saint 
Matthew: “Abraham genuit Isaac, Isaac autem genuit Jacob, Jacob autem genuit 
Judam et fratres ejus... Et post transmigrationem Babylonis, Jechonias genuit 
Salathiel... Jacob autem genuit Joseph virum Mariae, de qua natus est Jesus, 
qui vocatur Christus”—the genealogy of Christ, whose birth, a unique but eter- 
nal event, brings to a close the succession of historical moments. With Christ, 
the Son of God and the Son of Man, history reaches out to eternity. 

The profane novels of Faulkner seem to prophesy Good Tidings still to 
come; it is as if they were written to teach us patience. ‘They speak ta us of 
the time before the Incarnation, when endless repetitions upon the blackboard 
of history were the only succedaneum for eternity stolen from us by ambition 
and the Fall. For lack of Salvation man is given up to fate; he must turn 
toward the past because his future does not yet exist. The temple at Jeru- 
salem has been profaned, the sanctuary violated. Nothing can be real until 
the miraculous event enables man again to turn toward God, away from chaos. 
Faulkner’s world is the world before the Incarnation, absorbed in contempla- 
tion of the past, marking time, dwelling indefatigably upon the chronicles of 
remote glories. How should man escape despair when he has yet no cause 
for hope? And, as the office of Tenebrae is bound up with the resurrection, 
and the nativity with the slaughter of the innocents, in Faulkner there is a 
long list of unfortunate creatures who are destroyed in the face of all justice: 
Tommy murdered and Goodwin burned alive,’® Christmas lynched and Miss 
Burden strangled,'’® Nancy devoured by vultures in a ditch,'? Charlotte, the 
doctor and the old convict each walled up in their separate destinies,'* Bayard 
Sartoris struck down like Icarus*—not forgetting Benjy castrated, Temple viol- 
ated, and those others less pure perhaps in the eyes of the world, Papeye, Sut- 
pen, or Quentin Compson—all of them crushed by a punishment out of all 
proportion to their crimes. We can understand now Faulkner’s fascination 
with the Indian culture, American pre-history,?° so recently in existence that 
the Compson children recall its last vestiges. That world full of cruelty and 
superstitious terrors, in which the dead chief is buried not only with his horse 
and dog but also with his negro servant, seems to Faulkner more inhuman 
than the ancient civilization of the Bible, in which there was at least the 
prophecy of Christ’s coming and of injustice righted. 


THE DESECRATION OF THE TEMPLE 


pes my reader will feel that I exaggerate the possibility of a theo- 
logical foundation for Faulkner’s work. Have not all his critics, however, been 
struck by his “Puritanism,” his visible disgust before the mystery of sex? Faulk- 
ner refers to the Bible in his title Absalom, Absalom, and it is that novel more 
than the rest which evokes the Hebrew ritual of meditation upon the past. 
I cannot see how, except by constant reference of contemporary events to the 
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illuminating sacred context, we can explain the title Sanctuary given to an 
utterly sordid story, whose characters are the gangster, hereditary syphilitic, 
sadist and impotent Popeye; the drunken, worthless Gowan; the extortionist- 
smuggler Goodwin and his prostitute wife; the vicious young girl, Temple; 
a congenital idiot, Tommy; and, pulling the strings, a lawyer whose wife plays 
him for a fool. The idea that with Sanctuary Greek tragedy infuses the de- 
tective story is by now familiar to us. Much more relevant are the tragic stories 
from the Bible, where even death does not bring an end to cruelty. 


Faulkner works a sacred magic upon us, and his means must be examined 
more closely. His most common device is derangement of the real order of 
events effected by a spectator who is at first external to the events of the 
story atid indifferent to them, but who soon engages with them and becomes 
deeply involved. Such a figure is Horace Benbow in Sanctuary, Goodwin's 
lawyer, who ultimately causes the lynching; another is the anonymous reporter 
in Pylon. Very similar is the case of Shreve and Quentin in Absalom, Ab- 
salom; they are caught up in irrevocably past events with dramatis personae 
long since dead, but both men read their own future in the tragedies of Sut- 
pen, Henry or Charles Bon. We are reminded of those innocent fishermen 
in the Sea of Galilee Thomas Didymus and Simon Peter, who became the 
witnesses and martyrs of a world-shaking event. In almost all of Faulkner’s 
tales we find such a witness, sometimes modestly in the background, like Horace 
Benbow, sometimes conducting the investigation, like Quentin, but in any case 
becoming enmeshed in affairs which do not concern them, of which they under- 
stand very little,24 but from which they increasingly cannot extricate them- 
selves. A curious example appears in the Compson biography (the Appendix 
to the “Portable Faulkner’): the old librarian of Jefferson and school friend 
of Caddy comes across, in a French newspaper published under the occupation, 
a picture of Caddy, perennially young and beautiful, standing beside a Ger- 
man general in uniform. Neither Jason (Caddy’s brother) nor Disley (the old 
nurse and good genius of the Compsons) will admit the identification, though 
neither the librarian nor the reader has any doubt of it. The eye witnesses 
expose themselves to disbelief when what they disclose is too scandalous. What 
is stressed here, however, is the fascination her discovery creates in the librarian. 
After a week of agitation, she suddenly leaves the library in the middle of the 
afternoon, her cheeks flaming, and enters the dark shop where the last of the 
Compsons carries on trade with the negro farmers. 


We sense that the emotion which seizes the respectable old spinster is 
Faulkner’s own feeling toward the beautiful and damned?? creatures who exist 
without his being aware that he created them, any more than the librarian 
created the collaborationist Caddy. And the “prejudiced witness” assumes so 


much importance in Faulkner’s stories because the reader, too, is forced to 
take that role. 


We can no more free ourselves from fascination with Faulkner’s characters 
than they can break off their contemplation of their fate. The attraction is 
full of horror—the bird drawn to the snake. In Pylon the reporter tortures 
himself with what we can only call the feelings of a voyeur toward the relation- 
ship of Laverne and the two men. The sanctuaries of Faulkner’s works do 
not take on their sacred characters until after they are profaned: witness the 
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long, astonishing sentence from Absalom, Absalom, with its description of the 
incest which cements the relationship of Henry, Judith, and Charles: “In fact, 
perhaps this is the pure and perfect incest: the brother realizing that the sister’s 
virginity must be destroyed in order to have existed at all, taking that virginity 
in the person of the brother-in-law, the man whom he would be if he could 
become, metamorphose into, the lover, the husband; by whom he would be 
despoiled, choose for despoiler, if he could become, metamorphose into, the 
sister the bride.” Temple’s waiting in the bootlegger’s house is as much an 
attitude of prayer and contemplation as it is of anguish; she seems to meditate 
in preparation for consecration. Her pose is hieratic: “in the silence Tommy 
could hear a faint, steady chatter of the shucks inside the mattress where 
Temple lay, her hands crossed on her breast and her legs straight and close 
and decorous, like an effigy on an ancient tomb.” “This witchcraft,” said Sar- 
tre with his usuad good sense, “is not possible. Nor even conceivable.” Such 
pages from Absalom, Absalom or Sanctuary are entirely in the spirit of the 
romain noir; they might have been torn from Cent Vingt Journées or the Nou- 
velle Justine. Faulkner is not pretending, any more than Sade, to give us 
descriptions of daily life, but the world of magic is no less real than any other 
world. 


In a note apropos of Julien Gracq from Les Cahiers de la Pléiade,** 
Maurice Blanchot observes that writers often need, for reasons of their own, 
to write badly; they must deliberately re-encumber the too easy paths their 
style has cleared for them, they must block the fluidity of words and slow down 
their own progress and that of their reader. What Blanchot says of Beau 
Tenébreux applies also to Faulkner’s yoking of one noun to four or five adjecti- 
val expressions,”* with the result that we see less clearly those things which the 
author is describing, but, strangely enough, we feel them more. The author 
conveys to us, as Blanchot says, “an indistinct whole; a world of things dis- 
organized or tending toward disorganization, in which no distinctions can be 
made and no perspectives traced”—an apt description of the Faulknerian glue 
in which we often stick. 


“There are no adjectives in nature,” Claude Roy remarks in one of his 
Descriptions Critiques dedicated to Colette (another specialist in multiple mod- 
ifiers). Adjectives, apparently so unassuming, are a magical means for man’s 
appropriation of nature. The common-sense view naively holds that adjec- 
tives describe, that they literally reproduce, that they mime characteristics al- 
ready in existence. Actually, however, they set forth our empire over things 
which we have made over in our image, endowing them with qualities which 
have no meaning except in relation to us. Adjectives can by no means express 
essences, for essences are conveyed only by nouns. A grave is not in itself 
“desolate” (as in Gracq) nor is a September afternoon “weary” (or “dead” or 
“long’”’) except by the intervention of a human consciousness. Even the fact 
that an object is red or blue implies the presence of a retina. When we 
heap objects with more qualities than language can bear we simply furnish 
them with handles by which we can grasp them when we wish, to use them 
as we like. Obviously, certain writers use adjectives as a magical means of 
placing objects before the reader, of suggesting rather than describing them, 
of compelling them to appear, in the strict sense of the word “evoke.” 
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As Blanchot says, “in magic objects exist in terms of consciousness and 
consciousness comes to grips with essence.” When we meander through Faulk- 
ner’s long sentences, weighed down with epithet and incident, we feel mired 
down; our consciousness fixes and darkens and becomes involved in a mode 
of existence that is opaque, blind, and wrapped in self—the mode of pure 
matter, the existence of minerals. Correlatively, in Faulkner, at this point 
objects begin to live; they take on the characteristics and purpose proper to 
human beings: the afternoon does become “exhausted” and the grave “deso- 
late” while the young girl who has been violated becomes a sanctuary, so fixed 
is she in the contemplation of her overwhelming past.*® ‘To use Sartre’s terms, 
the en-soi and the pour-sot change places; men become as much as possible 
like things—blocked and inert, and things are as subtly animated as if they 
could perceive. In The Old Man (which comprises half of The Wild Palms) 
the flooding Mississippi is more vital than the old convict, who escaped from 
prison involuntarily. In A Justice and Red Leaves the red-heeled slippers which 
“the Man” Issetibeha brought from Paris and which are the symbol of his 
hereditary power (though they are too small to be worn either by Issetibeha 
or by his obese son Mokketubbe) exist more forcefully than either of the two 
absurd men. Similarly in the short novel Hair (in These Thirteen) the real 
heroine is not Susan Burchett, a little figure without beauty or personality, 
but her silken braids, neither blonde nor brunette, which the barber Hawk- 
shaw loves more than anything in the world because they remind him of his 
dead fiancée, and for which he marries Susan despite their difference of age 
and her promiscuity. The clearest example is Pylon, a novel devoted entirely 
to man’s fascination with the machine, in which, as the reporter tells his editor- 
in-chief,2 the planes are so much more real than their pilots that the two 
seem to have exchanged characters. Faulkner, like his witness and like his 
reader, is obsessed with the spectacle of an inhuman humanity with fuel in its 
veins instead of blood. 


Examples could be multiplied. What is important is that we understand 
the magical exchange between men and things at the very heart of the novel 
and realize its significance. As soon as we reflect we realize that we can never, 
in a work of imagination, find objects or events transferred directly from the 
real world. Here, as in everything else perhaps, we must begin in error, pay- 
ing for each grain of truth with a hundred times ity weight in falsehood and 
stupidity. In the famous passage from Divagations Mallarmé said with his 
usual economy of statement (though doubtless after he too had paid the usual 
ransom to stupidity and had dearly bought the liquidation of ambition which 
great art demands), “Abolish the pretension, esthetically an error even though 
it may determine the form of a masterpiece, to contain on the subtle page of 
a book anything besides the horror of the forest or the muted thunder of the 
foliage, not the intrinsic, dense wood of the trees...” 


For the novel this means that no concrete object and no temporal act 
can be rendered. All that can be communicated to the reader is the human 
significance of an object or an action—the impression they have produced and 
the emotion they have called forth hypothetically in the story’s protagonist 
and certainly in the author, who can hope to give us nothing but his own im- 
pression and emotion, the content of his consciousness at the moment of his 
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writing. The abuse of modifiers is one of the many instruments of magic 
available to every great writer. By this means, as Malraux said in his preface 
to Sanctuary?" the author incorporates his private obsession into the very web 
of the universe and tries thus to free himself from his obsession by projecting 
it upon an object—and, I should like to add, by forcing us to share it. Sig- 
nificantly, Malraux, who is particularly fascinated with the breakdown of com- 
munication among human beings, sees in Sanctuary only the relationship be- 
tween the work of art and the physical world; he neglects the equally important 
bond between the work and its audience. In the legends the man who has 
sold his soul to the devil can be released from the pact only if he finds a new 
victim who is willing to take his place. Only on that condition will Melmoth 
be reconciled or the demon of the bottle be appeased. It is not otherwise in 
art: the victim of magic gains his freedom by casting a spell in his turn. Great 
books are not read with impunity; readers of Dostoyevsky, Malraux, and Faulk- 
ner become their accomplices, or rather, their vicarious agents. But each writer 
has to invent his own means of binding the reader to him, so as to produce 
the voluntary holocaust which insures his safety. 


LITERATURE AS SACRIFICE OF SUBSTITUTION 


EAN Prévost notes that the particular charm of the Charterhouse of Parma 
comes from its having been written in fifty-one days, with twenty or thirty 
pages dictated each day. Stendhal, says Prévost, “invented as rapidly as he wrote, 
and simultaneously identified himself with his characters,” with the result that, 
“we readers feel that we live with the hero and create with the author.”28 We 
might generalize from Prévost’s remark to say that every fictional work is suc- 
cessful?® to the degree that it makes this identification of the author and the 
reader; different authors produce it, however, in different ways from Stend- 
hal’s. In Balzac it is the intensity of the vision which is communicated to 
us and brings us face to face with characters who are schematized and unlife- 
like but who nevertheless exist more forcefully than the persons of our daily 
lives, as even Henry James (whose art is at the opposite pole from Balzac’s) 
had to admit. I have remarked elsewhere, apropos of Giraudoux, upon the 
novelist’s aplomb, a word chosen to describe the calm audacity with which 
such propositions as the following are enunciated, “From 1914 to 1918 German 
women almost entirely ceased deceiving their husbands and pornographic book- 
sellers made almost no sales...” That kind of thing is certainly impossible 
to prove by ordinary processes of argument, but it becomes quite admissible 
as soon as we see that it applies only to the world of the novelist, where he 
is omnipotent and omniscient. Balzac’s nerviness (which James likened to that 
of the travelling salesman or of the cardsharp sure of winning with his marked 
cards) or Faulkner's magic is the means of forcing the reader to give himself 
up for the “sacrifice by substitution” which the two writers peculiarly require. 


We are close here to the idea of a very nearly sacred function of art, which 
doubtless in our time plays a role which religion once pre-empted. But I must 
confine myself to Faulkner and try to show how he brings about the consum- 
mation oi the sacrifice. 
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I pointed out above—as other critics have done before me—that typically 
a Faulkner novel begins through the impersonally recording eye of the witness 
who very shortly is caught up in what he sees. The frequency with which he 
uses the device of the witness might be attributed to Faulkner’s scrupulous 
honesty, an admission that a story must have a story-teller and that an event 
demands a perceiving consciousness before it can be apprehended—more accu- 
rately, before it can exist. Such scrupulousness, however, would be rather sur- 
prising in Faulkner, whom Sartre once taxed with “dishonesty’® in one of 
the unsuccessful stories, where all the art was mere artifice. 


We must recognize that in Faulkner the witness never remains neutral for 
long—very differently from the “reflector” in Henry James, for example. Faulk- 
ner’s witness, posed like an intermediary, or a mediator, and little by little 
cast under a spell, is a figure with whom we identify ourselves as our vision 
coincides more and more with his and as he leads us by imperceptible steps 
to the very heart of the author’s private world. In a note to The Wasteland 
T. S. Eliot tells us that “what Tiresias sees” is the whole substance of the 
poem. Similarly we may say that what Faulkner willed and saw becomes the 
substance of the consciousness of Horace Benbow or of the reporter in Pylon 
(or of Quentin and Shreve in Absalom) and the content of this consciousness 
then passes as through a floodgate into the imagination of the reader. We iden- 
tify ourselves not merely with one or another of the individual characters of 
the novels—Temple, Popeye, Goodwin's wife, Shumann, Laverne, Jiggs; we be- 
come one with the total reality which they form, as in The Wasteland we 
are Cleopatra, the stenographer, Mr. Eugenides, the fortune teller, and Philo- 


mela or in Joyce’s Ulysses, Bloom, Stephen Dedalus, Gertie McDowell, the two 
barmaids, and the others. 


Hence the importance of fascination in this work of double transmission: 
Faulkner confers upon his creatures his own obsession; he makes them respond 
to the experiences which they witness with the same mixture of horror and 
attraction which he feels toward the world in general. On the one hand Faulk- 
ner gives his emotion objective form by means of a spectacle, he projects the 
imaginary source of his emotion in an exterior counterpart (what T. S. Eliot 
called the “objective correlative”). His witnesses then take up the burden 
and function so as to infect us with what they are experiencing.*! Because 
they are fascinated we, who see through their eyes, become fascinated in our 
turn. The same process may be seen in the Charterhouse of Parma, where 
Stendhal’s paternal tenderness and indulgence toward Fabrizio, the son he 
never had, are communicated to us through Mosca’s and the Duchess’ feelings, 


so that we remain oblivious to the young man’s real mediocrity, which Saint- 
Beuve has pointed out. 


Most of the difficulties of Faulkner’s work can be explained by his wish 
for a total identification of himself with his reader. A simple but striking 
example is the fact that several characters of one novel are given the same 
name: the two Quentins (uncle and niece) or the two Caddys (mother and 
daughter) in The Sound and the Fury? (We may observe incidentally that 
in this novel Faulkner does not use the device of the witness-mediator, but 
gives us, as he did,in While I Lay Dying, the components of his vision in de- 
tached fragments and leaves to us the task of reassembling them in a total 
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consciousness—a task perhaps too demanding for the reader. Subsequent novels 
show a marked progress.) Each time the name Quentin appears the author, 
pulling the strings, knows very well whether reference is made to the uncle 
or to the niece. Extreme attention is required of us, however, to enable us 
to distinguish, and by our efforts we pass “to the other side of the tapestry,” 
where the author is busy tying the threads of his plot; we are forced to adopt 
his point of view, his immediate, clear recognition and his creative vision. ‘Thus 
when he is deliberately obscure, it is not in contempt of his reader; his enig- 
mas, on the contrary, are means of assuring our complicity. Thanks to his 
enigmas, in fact, he forces us to substitute for himself, to become the authors 
of what we are reading. 


The essayist and certainly the poet behave in this manner, when they— 
Alain or Paulhan, Rimbaud or Mallarmé—retard our grasp of an argument 
we have not paid for with our efforts or when they \conceal from us a thought 
which they wish to make clear. With these writers we see the dawn of a 
“Marxist” idea of literature, of which no one can be a consumer who does 
not consent to be a producer. The essay, novel, or poem, to be truly profitable 
to its reader, must cease being an “ill-gotten gain,” ready-made for consump- 
tion (and therein exhausting its usefulness), and must become an ambiguous, 
unfinished work which, in order to exist fully, requires the cooperation of a 
reader who will assume responsibility for a part in its creation. 

The artistic ideal here would be to transform the work into a kind of 
trap to catch the reader, like a squirrel in a turnstile, a mechanism which would 
continue to function only through his efforts. Having begun to read the 
novel, poem, or essay, the reader would feel himself put to the test by its appa- 
rent impenetrability and could come to rest only after pursuing and coming 
to terms with the work. 


Faulkner’s originality lies in his having succeeded in bending to this hard, 
truly Socratic discipline that notoriously lazy creature, the reader of novels. 
(Balzac, Meredith, Melville, Henry James, to say nothing of Stendhal, had 
worked in the same direction before him.) Faulkner escapes what should have 
been a major difficulty, essentially connected with his message: to suggest by 
means of the novel, which relies chiefly upon relationships (whether temporal 
or causal), the idea that we live in an absurd unrelated world. The most 
disorganized, chaotic narrative cannot help but introduce us, by its very na- 
ture, into an excess of order. This is the price all the arts of discourse must 
pay the instrument they serve: the most ordinary piece of prose must always 
say too much, depriving the thought of that portion of shadow indispensable 
to light and taking from reason that element of folly without which (as Paulhan 
shows so well’*) wisdom cannot exist. It is very difficult for the narrative ar- 
tist not to rid his work of density and heaviness—Stendhal’s single weakness, 
perhaps, is his over-clarity. And the novelist must at every moment strengthen 
resolution never to color his work with his own fore-knowledge. Faulkner tests 
himself in this respect by entrusting the narration of the first part of The 
Sound and the Fury to the idiot Benjy; nothing in the remainder of the novel 
removes the darkness of Benjy’s tale, nor does re-reading change its quality. 

We can find in Balzac as many manipulations of chronology as in Faulk- 
ner. La Duchesse de Langeais comes to mind, as an example of beginning 
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at the end and proceeding backward. Two overlapping stories make up L’Au- 
berge Rouge, one of them unfolding in the present, the other set in the remote 
past. We must remember the sudden accelerations, like that at the end of La 
Muse du Départment, or the many brusque dénouements, which contrast viol- 
ently with the interminable preparations of the novels’ beginnings. 

The variety of Balzac’s chronologies is especially instructive since it is not 
accompanied by the obsessive character of Faulkner’s monotonous process of 
turning time backward. In Balzac the manipulation of time has no other 
apparent aim than to prevent the exhausting of reality by the means used to 
describe it—the discursive, necessarily analytical narration. In Balzac events 
preserve their original chaotic density. 

Negation is another of Faulkner’s means of preserving the seminal ob- 
scurity his art needs. He does not tell us all, he leaves essential points in the 
dark. (Pierre Benoit caricatures this procedure by going so far as to begin 
all his heroines’ names with the deprivative prefix “A”.) In Faulkner the 
disappearance of crucial moments is charged with multiple meanings—its mul- 
tiplicity in fact keeps the device from being simple contrivance. Faulkner does 
not intend merely to disconcert us, nor merely to enforce our complicity in 
the action; he is not only suggesting that reality is to be found in the past, 
the present being understood too late, when it is subsumed under its old arche- 
types and therefore rendered absent and imaginary: he has in mind a combi- 
nation of all these thoughts and successfully persuades us to form them our- 
selves because he does not impose them upon us. He is a highly superior ma- 
gician, who does not show his hand; he gives us the power (as a revolver is 
left near a condemned man so that he may carry out his own sentence) to 
create the dark fascination he seeks and to create in us the desire to submit 
to it. We ultimately assume sole responsibility for his complicated sorcery; 
we find in Faulkner’s work only what we consent to put there. 


CONCURRENCE WITH GOD THE FATHER: FAULKNER AND BALZAC 


T HE intractable course of Faulkner’s stories bewilders his reader and his 
critic. In order to understand the confused action beneath the dazzling sur- 
faces we must read his novels many times. Too, we have to extricate the in- 
dividual stories from one another in order to understand them and to see how 
they fuse with one another into a single masterpiece. It has not been suffi- 
ciently noted, I believe, that in Faulkner as in Balzac the characters return 
and the stories, therefore, overlap one another. Before Sanctuary Horace Ben- 
bow had appeared in Sartoris, as had his aunt, Miss Jenny, the heroine of 
There Was a Queen. The narrator in Absalom, Absalom, the story of an 
incestuous relationship among three people, is an old spinster who speaks to 
Quentin Compson, the hero of The Sound and the Fury, who kills himself be- 
cause of his love for his sister, whom Benjy, the family idiot, loves also. In 
the course of this story we re-encounter the Sutpens, the dynasty whose tragic 
end we find in Wash, one of the short novels which make up Doctor Martino. 
In the later novels we find the Sartoris family again in The Unvanquished, 
along with the Snopeses of Sanctuary; in The Hamlet we meet characters from 
the subplot of While I Lay Dying. These recurrences suggest a total world, 
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which is incomprehensible if we know only one or two of its parts. This world 
seems to have been born fully developed in Faulkner’s mind (though he may 
not have‘ been aware from the start of its full scope) so that he has a vantage 
point which we as readers unfortunately lack. We have here another expla- 
nation of his apparent indifference to his audience: he is so absorbed in bring- 
ing his vision to light that he forgets to put his world in relation to his even- 
tual reader; like Balzac he forgets that he must sometimes give pleasure. 


His creative indifference, however, adds to the impressiveness of Faulk- 
ner’s work, after we surmount the initial irritation it causes us. The massive- 
ness of the work dominates us like the face of a monolithic wall. It was in 
existence before we read of it—we are tempted to say that it antedated its 
author and the version of it which he gives us. It presents us with a static 
image of eternity as remote as possible from what Plato in the Timaeus called 


the “moving image of eternity,” derived—as is our concept of time—from the 
turning of the earth. 


Like Balzac’s nouvelles, Faulkner’s shorter works are microcosms; each one 
of them reflects the body of the whole work as the Leibnizian monad reflects 
the universe. When we read That Evening Sun (from These Thirteen) and 
Wash (from Doctor Martino) we find the same themes. First, there is the 
fascination with destiny, which Nancy feels when she waits, hypnotized by her 
husband, whom no power on earth can prevent from coming to kill her; this 
theme occurs again when Sutpen causes himself to be killed by Wash Jones 
with the frightful haste of Faulkner’s characters not merely to run to meet 
their fate, but to impale themselves upon it. Then there is the theme of the 
“innocent” witness; in Nancy's case this role is taken by the Compson chil- 
dren, so hypnotized by her resignation that for them she is already dead. (“Who 
will wash our clothes now, father?” asks Quentin, before the murderer is on 
the scene). Events are pushed into the past by the protagonist and by the 
spectators alike before anything has taken place. The author causes the real 
event to vanish, he hides it from us at the moment of its occurrence and defers 
communicating to us the fact that it has occurred until another part of the 
book. Usually we learn the outcome from a parenthesis inserted in an entirely 
foreign context: we become aware incidentally in The Sound and the Fury 
that Nancy's husband actually did murder her and that he left her body in 
a ditch to be eaten by vultures. Each of Faulkner’s stories is a piece in a 
single vast puzzle; the parts can be understood only in relation to the whole. 


We see taking shape a Faulknerian geography as objective as the map of 
France in La Comédie Humaine, and indeed at the beginning of the “Portable 
Faulkner” we find a map. Malcolm Cowley notes in his preface the meta- 
physical analogy we have tried to draw between Faulkner and Balzac; for Cow- 
ley all the tales from the Yoknapatawpha Saga (Y. etc. being the name of 
the Terra Faulkneriana) are parts of a living reality, which, more than the 
printed volumes, constitutes Faulkner’s true accomplishment. The objective 
reality of the Yoknapatawpha country accounts in large part for the novels’ 
powerful suggestiveness, and accounts, too, for the fact that Faulkner cannot 
tell the same story twice in the same way, as he proves in the case of the 
Compson biography of the “Appendix.”** Each time he thinks again of one 
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of his creatures he finds himself confronted with the entirety of his creation, 
face to face with his own omnipotence. 

Balzac similarly, with his famous device of the characters’ return, invented 
the perfect means of letting the reader participate in the privileged position 
of the creative, rather than the visionary, novelist. In his Balzac Romancier 
Maurice Bardéche listed several striking effects of Balzac’s method (though 
other considerations were responsible for its inception). Bardéche insists par- 
ticularly upon the objective reality of Balzac’s characters, who have a third 
dimension not achieved again until Proust, “As an expert in the theater con- 
structs a diorama, Balzac is unique in creating a fictional perspective, in con- 
ferring a future or a continuing presence upon his characters, making them 
thus belong to us as much as to himself, and turning us into their witnesses.”* 
So Balzac adds to the credibility of his heroes. 

Paradoxically enough, Balzac succeeds in establishing his characters’ real- 
ity as much through his omissions as through his complete filling in of por- 
trayals. In his novels, as in Faulkner's, events exist for us more intensely as 
they are more carefully hidden from us. We know ultimately very little about 
de Marsay or La Palférine, but how vivid they are! “Magic,” as Sartre said of 
Faulkner, “makes magical everything it touches.” When the novelist has re- 
course to his already familiar characters, he combines the precision of the 
painter with the element of implication which is the source of evocative power. 

Other examples of the “return” of characters in Faulkner deserve our 
attention.27 In Sartoris, the first book that Faulkner published in the spring 
of 1929, we learn that Byron Snopes stole a packet of letters from Narcissa 
Benbow, who will reappear in Sanctuary, published in 1931. Not until the 
publication, five years later, of the short novel There Was a Queen, do we 
learn what Narcissa did to recover the letters. In the first chapter of Sanctuary 
there is an allusion to a lost treasure which had been buried during the Civil 
War and for which people of the neighborhood still dig from time to time 
“with a secret and sporadic optimism.” The last chapter of The Hamlet de- 
scribes these searches. The effect of this method (which assumes a thorough 
familiarity with all the novels—though, because of his good qualities as well 
as because of his faults, Faulkner is one of those novelists who have few read- 
ers and even fewer students) is to confer upon his characters a past life which 
antedates the situations in which we meet them. The characters thus reproduce 
the concept of Faulkner’s whole cosmos, which is not a slice taken out of time, 
but which, on the contrary, tries to be the memory of a whole people, a people 
which here is suffering from an absence of roots and tradition.** In The Sound 
and the Fury the Compson biography extends from 1910 to 1928; in the Appen- 
dix to the “Portable Faulkner” it comes down to 1945 and reaches back to the 
battle of Culloden in 1745. We must think of the whole of Faulkner’s work 
as a vast autobiography, not of a single, isolated individual but of a whole 
country and a whole people. Continuously present in Faulkner is the indis- 
pensable element of successful memory, what Charles du Bos called a flood- 
stream, which wells up and sweeps away an author’s conscious organization of 
his work of memory. This invasion of the writer by what he remembers, 
things pouring in upon him from all directions and demanding his notice, 
carries us away with it too in Faukner’s best work, as it does in Henry James 
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Middle Years*® or in the best pages of Proust. This memory is not the deep 
strata of an individual self thrusting to the surface; it is rather the collective 
unconscious, but its reappearance in the light of day produces the same ver- 
tigo as the explorations, in dream or in psychoanalysis, of the past of a single 
individual. 

A writer invaded and possessed to this degree will try, insofar as he can, 
to say everything at once. A sentence of Faulkner, like one of James or Proust, 
is like a net, a thread drawn over a too-rich reality which the novelist feels 
he has no right to draw in too tightly. It is well that the reader feel for a 
time submerged as the author himself has been. The obscurity at the beginning 
of Sanctuary arises from Faulkner’s effort to reconstruct everything all at once, 
exactly as it was perceived by all the characters. Faulkner does not wish to 
give us a picture of an unrelated world as much as a world in which every- 
thing is given as a whole. The interior monologue of the idiot Benjy has a 
symbolic character: it restores to us “the whole of feeling,” to use F. H. Brad- 
ley’s term, a world in which reality is not yet diffracted, through the clarity 
of consciousness, into a multiplicity of appearances. 

The synthesizing drive in Faulkner explains the fact which almost all his 
critics have noticed, that the plots of his novels dominate the characters. We 
can apply to him T. S. Eliot’s remarks on Henry James, “Compared with 
James’s, other novelists’ characters seem to be only accidentally in the same 
book” and “The real hero, in any of James’s stories, is a social entity of which 
men and women are constituents.”*° Maurice Coindreau tells us *! that the 
seminal idea of The Sound and the Fury registered in Faulkner’s mind as a 
picture of a group of anxious children. The biography or psychology of a 
Faulkner hero is strictly determined by the requirements of the plot, a machine, 
as Malraux calls it, “to destroy the man.” In Sanctuary Temple must be exact- 
ly as she is in order to make her testimony against Goodwin believed and there- 
fore to cause him to be lynched. Again, the hero of a Faulkner novel is not 
presented in the normal way—as a bundle of individual psychological, biographi- 
cal, and social components, the combination of which confers individuality— 
but as a structure which rises up from a single act. This act is not necessarily 
a remarkable one and, because most often it occurred in the legendary past, 
it does not spring from the character’s inner necessity. Examples are the negro 
blood of Christmas, the old convict’s crime in The Wild, Palms, and the sense- 
less cruelty of Popeye. The essence of Lena Grove at the beginning of Light 
in August is simply an action of ceaselessly walking, urged on by a hope she 


may not even believe in; the essence of Quentin is fascination with incest, 
which he will not commit. 


W. ARE reminded of Sartre’s “existential choice.” Unlike that of Balzac 
or Stendhal, the interest of Faulkner’s novels is not the augmentation of our 
knowledge of human beings. Faulkner gives us a vision of the world and 
makes us share his state of fascination with what I believe is ultimately an 
image of eternity, an Abbild which can exist only beyond time. His revela- 
tions are not psychological but poetic. “To destroy the man” is not his aim, 
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for behind his characters who are driven by deterministic forces (Popeye by 
his physiological deformities, Christmas by his childhood misery, the convict 
by his 199-year sentence—which alone gives meaning to his crime) what is real 
in them becomes clear, beyond their temporal existence. Each of them exists 
in relation to some great, eternal act, so awe-inspiring that it cannot be thought 
of except under the guise of legend,;in the dark past, although in essence it is 
non-temporal. We have here, for the individual, an analogue to what the Civil 
War meant for the South, the Pilgrim landing for North America, or, for man- 
kind, the double action of the Creation and the Fall. 

Like the Jews of the Old Testament or the anonymous authors of the negro 
spirituals, Faulkner’s characters turn their gaze behind them. There is a strong 
resemblance between the contemplation of the Babylonian captivity in the 
Psalms or the prophets and the Civil War legends which the Sartoris and 
Compson families relate over and over. Nor could it be otherwise, so long 
as the Incarnation—the event which breaks through time once and for all, but 
is itself forever present—had not yet accomplished the marriage of time and 
eternity. Faulkner’s work, like Joyce’s Ulysses and Eliot’s poetry before Ash 
Wednesday, shows the sickness of modern spirituality, the blighted existence 
as of a time before the birth of Christ. Over his characters Faulkner raises 
like a banner, “in hoc signo vinces,’ an immobile image of eternity, toward 
which the backward gaze must take the place of contemplation. 


Translated by ELIZABETH STAMBLER 





i The first two were published in 1927 and 1926, respectively; the latter in 1936 and 
1939. Seven other books were written in the interval, among them Sanctuary and Light 
in August. 

2 The French translation appeared in the revue L’Arbalete, No. 9. 

8In These Thirteen. 

4In The Sound and the Fury. 

51 choose at random the second sentence of Absalom, Absalom, “the long still hot 
weary dead September afternoon...” 

6In a note recently reprinted with that on Sartoris in Situations I (Gallimard). 

7 Gallimard. 

8 No. 13. 

® Pylon, New York, 1935, p. 200. 

10 Sanctuary, Modern Library, pp. 285-6, my italics. 

11 Absalom, Absalom, Modern Library, p. 190. 

12In the short novel, Wash. 

18In That ‘Evening Sun (from These Thirteen). 

14 They do not try to foresee events. Significantly in Sanctuary the only character 
who looks ahead is Horace Benbow, whose efforts produce the verdict against Goodwin 
and his lynching. 

15 Sanctuary. 

16 Light in August. 

17 That Evening Sun and The Sound and the Fury. 

18 The Wild Palms. 

19 All the Dead Pilots. 

20 A Justice and Red Leaves (in These Thirteen). 

21 Faulkner has a predilection for showing children as the audience for sinister tales: 
see A Justice, Red Leaves and Mistral. 

22 The expressions “beautiful and lost,” and “beautiful and damned” recur in descrip- 
tions of Evelyn Nesbitt (Mistral) and Caddy Compson. 
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23 No. 2. 

24 See again the second sentence from Absalom, Absalom, note 5. 

25 Jean Pouillon remarks that in Light in August the negro blood of Joe Christmas 
remains the suspicion of an old woman. 

26 Pylon, p. 45. 

27“The tragic poet expresses what fascinates him, not to free himself from it but to 
change its nature...” 

28a Creation chez Stendhal, Ed. du Sagittaire. 

28 I have discussed this elsewhere, in connection with Mallarmé. 

30 Situations, I, p. 78. 

31 It must be noted that this “fascination” reacts in turn upon the plot, to redouble 
its horror: see the conclusion of Sanctuary. 

32 Or the two Jasons (father and son) in The Sound and the Fury, or, in Sanctuary, 
Belle, Horace’s wife, and Belle, his daughter by a first marriage. 

33In part throughout his work; particularly in Entretiens sur les Faits Divers. 

34 It must be remembered that as in the case of Balzac the dates of publication of Faulk- 
ner’s books do not coincide with their composition. Although The Sound and the Fury 
was written first, it was not published until six months later than Sartoris. Wash, published 
in 1934, was written at the period of The Hamlet. These dates confirm our hypothesis of 
Faulkner’s simultaneous vision of his entire work. 

85 Introduction, pp. 8-9. 

86 Balzac Romancier, p. 525. 

87 The “return” gives rise, in both Balzac and Faulkner to slight inconsistencies in 
characterization, but only in details and never in essentials. For Balzac’s skill in this respect 
see Philippe Bertault, Balzac: l'homme et loeuvre (Boivin). 

38 See the final essay in L’Age du roman américain. 

89 The autobiographical fragment, not the novel of the same name. 

40“On Henry James in Memory,” the Little Review, August, 1918, reprinted in The 
Question of Henry James, F. W. Dupee, ed. 

41 Aspects du roman américain (Gallimard), p. 115. 








AFFECTIVE DYNAMISM AND 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 


EDM. ROCHDIEU 


THE AFFECTIVE LIFE 


\ ‘a is meant by affective life? 


Psychology has been in the habit of sub- 
dividing the phenomena it deals with into 
three main chapters: the intellectual life, 
the active and voluntary life, and the affec- 
tive life. However, we should not think 
that these three aspects of our psychic 
structure are foreign to one another. In 
fact, a psychological phenomenon is never drawn from just one of these do- 
mains to the exclusion of the others; and if we speak of a particular affective 
attitude or of a particular affective reaction, rather than one of intelligence 


or of voluntary action, this merely means that in this situation the emotional 
qualities have predominated. 
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On the other hand, this affective life, which wavers between pleasure and 
pain, always unfolds on two planes: the conscious and the unconscious, but 
without any impenetrable barrier being between them. The conscious affec- 
tive states (physical sensations, sentiments, emotional shocks) are passive: we 
experience them, although the intellectual life as well as the voluntary life 
play their part. As for unconscious elements (instinctive and emotional ten- 
dencies, passions, inclinations) , they operate as the secret force which produces 


the conscious states, and they also act as the fundamental cause which often 
transforms them. 


Finally, it is proper to recall that individual psychology does not explain the 
totality of our affective existence. Man, indeed, is not a creature set off by himself; 
he goes through life with other human beings and his life, therefore, has a social 
aspect, based on an unceasing interplay of actions and reactions—some con- 
scious, others unconscious. When we are a part of an organized group or of 
an anonymous crowd, new phenomena enter the picture: the power of sugges- 
tion is increased, the critical sense is attenuated or disappears, the sense of 
responsibility is weakened. Even the most solid moral values, held privately 
by each one of the individuals taken separately, are easily infringed upon 
when these same individuals form an unorganized crowd. Now, in all these 
collective manifestations, the action unfolds on the level of instinctive ten- 
dencies, of passions which govern the emotional power, and in an unconscious _ 
which an individual intuition puts in direct communication with the uncon- 
scious of all those who make up the same crowd. 
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THE AFFECTIVE DYNAMISM 


|: at the origin of our emotions and our individual sentiments, as 
at the origin of all mass movements, we will discover the role played by the 
unconscious life, a role scarcely suspected 50 years ago. Actually it is to the 
recent work of depth psychologists that our newly increased knowledge of 
man’s psychic system is due. We do not have to retrace here the story of 
this re-discovery of the human soul—re-discovery, for very often we find in the 
religious and philosophical writing of the past (the Bible, ancient Greece, 
Manicheanism, the Middle Ages) or else of other civilizations (India, China), 
numerous examples of the “new” psychology, but these remain incomprehen- 
sible to Western man of the twentieth century, formed by Greco-Latin think- 
ing and by the exact sciences. 


We will not go into the details of these various modern findings, although 
the works of Freud and his disciples, of Adler, Jung or of the behaviorist school 
are all interesting in themselves. Rather let us rapidly examine how the prob- 
lem of the unconscious is now being presented: here the contributions of C. 
G. Jung of Zurich, and Charles Baudouin of Geneva, seem exceptionally inter- 
esting. We will develop our position by basing ourselves on the conclusions 
of these two psychologists. 

According to Jung, we must accept as a fundamental fact: 1. The autono- 
mous character of the unconscious. To such an extent is this so that it has 
even been asked if the unconscious does not constitute in each one of us a 
separate personality, an hypothesis which was rejected after an attentive ex- 
amination. This does not mitigate the fact that the unconscious “refuses to 
be swallowed up, and that, moreover, it is not possible to suppress it totally.” 
Why? Because the unconscious is life “and this life will turn against us when 
we want to restrain it.’ 

Now, this independence is both dangerous and benign. In fact, in cer- 
tain cases, the unconscious becomes hostile, a thing to be feared: when we, 
in our conscious life, fail to act im accord with our most fundamental instinc- 
tive tendencies, those which stamp our personality with a particular seal.‘ 
Many neuroses, many personality defects have no other cause.5 

But more often the unconscious is an ally of ours, which helps us over- 
come a feeling of depression.® 

When, through our own fault, certain deficiencies worm their way into 
our conscious life, the unconscious compensates for them‘ in various ways: first 
by images in our dreams, but particularly by centering our entire life—at first, 
the secret interior life, then the exterior, empirical one—on what we lack.® 
Thus the balance is re-established, thanks to this autonomy of the unconscious, 
which does not let itself be ruled by the conscious. And our personality, which 
was running the risk of being submerged by going in just one direction, with 
a single mode of interest, finds a normal file again in the harmony regained. 
However, experience proves that the unconscious operates in a satisfactory 
manner only when the consciousness begins fulfilling its task to the best pos- 
sible degree.® 
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According to many psychologists, the vast amount of research on the un- 
conscious has produced a further conclusion, which is the necessity to revise 
the idea of the soul, that faculty which scientific psychology tried to discard. 
For there exists a reality which, using at the same time the psychic life and 
the human body common to all our species, makes each one of us a personality 
apart. This psychological reality is the soul, composed of two domains which 
although continually intermingled, are none the less distinct spheres; the con- 
sciousness of the ego and the unconscious. Now, contrary to what is currently 
held it is to the unconscious psyche that the greater part of our existence re- 
verts. Isn’t our whole childhood an effort to get away from the unconscious 
but as soon as our attention relaxes, don’t we slip back into that state again?!° 
Moreover, our unconscious assures the continuity of the person: if we had to 
depend solely on our conscious life, always interrupted, what would become 
of our unity as an individual? The conscious, representing only a part of 
our psychic life, is unceasingly subordinated to this totality which is our soul.’ 
Now this soul possesses an individual dynamism, a mysterious power bestowed 
on it by the unconscious which resides in the soul.4* Each time unforeseen 
difficulties present themselves or our psychical life is menaced, an auto-regula- 
tion takes place which restores normalcy. These days there is much talk of 
cybernetics. This new science studies auto-governed movements, ingeniously 
contrived thinking machines, artificial animals which react by themselves to 
light or to darkness, thanks to a photo-electric eye. Now the advocates of cyber- 
netics insist on the similarity of the mechanical auto-regulations and the adap- 
tations of the living being to environmental changes. Are they right? Is the 
regulatory process which permits a human being to regain his interior equi- 
librium of the same nature as the automatic functioning of a thinking ma- 


chine or of an ultra-perfected robot, whose mechanism always finds the best 
solution? 


Jung’s researches on what he has called the reality of the soul seem, to 
our point of view, a demonstration of the opposite position. For the soul 
not only possesses instinctive defense mechanisms, which come to the fore in 
an automatic way each time interior misery reaches its peak—and in the strict 
sense we might be able to attempt here a comparison with the sensitiveness 
of the robot reacting to what could be harmful to it—but “everything happens 
as if, at the climactic point of the illness, the destructive elements are trans- 
posed into healthful elements.”’* Is it not really the awakening of a spon- 
taneous activity of the soul?!5 Sometimes this autonomous activity is exacer- 
bated even to the point of giving birth to the perception of an interior voice 
or a visionary image, thereby creating an original experience of spiritual ac- 
tivity. It also happens that a psychotherapist, who tries to restore peace and 
harmony to a sick person tortured with anguish, has a particularly touching ex- 
perience: after having groped in vain for weeks or even months, without ap- 
parent results, all at once, as if he had touched the hidden lever which puts 
everything in motion, a transformation takes place; the sick man becomes a 
new person, and it is he who finds, with astonishing wisdom, just what is to 
be done to overcome his illness. This authentic dynamism, which permits 
the discovery of solutions totally new and so well adapted to the individual 
that they work only for him, this perfect auto-regulation which reconciles the 
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subject with himself and gives him access to the sources of life,’® is an alto- 
gether different thing from the most wonderful of machines. The latter never 
create anything new nor do they succeed in upsetting the value of a phenom- 


enon, nor in transforming to real health that which contributes to the des- 
truction of health. 


Therefore to the mind of the psychologist, attentive in examining all the 
manifestations of this dynamism of the soul, morality itself, far from being 
a simple consequence of the state of society itself constitutes a regulation of 
human activity;!7 it is not merely imposed from without, by force, but “in 
the final analysis, each one carries it within himself a priori, not under the 
form of a law, but under the form of fibres of his moral nature.”1* Always— 
and other examples could be mentioned—a living dynamism is found at the 
root of this spiritual activity, distinguishing man, not only from the machines 
that he invents, but from the most adaptable animals as well. 

This enlarged conception of the nature of the soul, considered as the 
totality of the conscious and the unconscious, involves in its turn a new result, 
on which more and more emphasis is being placed. What it is, in fact, is 
that in each individual the conscious ego collaborates with the unconscious 
activity, so that a “psychological individual” is created, in other words an in- 
divisible, autonomous unity.1® The unconscious, which can become a danger- 
ous force, functions in a satisfactory manner only when, as we have already 
remarked, the conscious fulfills its task to the greatest degree possible. Now 
this collaboration will be fruitful when—and Jung uses a military analogy— 
“the direction of operations returns to the subject’s unconscious, while the 
criticism, the choice and the decisions are in the realm of his conscious.”2® But 
we have seen that the unconscious may equally come to the aid of the conscious 
ego, when the latter tends to exaggerate certain sentiments to the detriment 
of those which ought to serve as a balance, for example to feel only enthusiasm, 
audacity, recklessness, without temporizing this dangerous taste by a certain 
amount of prudence. In this case, the unconscious will often use symbols whose 
sense at first escapes us; certain fantastic scenes, certain objects, certain indiv- 
iduals will continually come back into our dreams, and each time the dreamer 
will be haunted by a persistent uneasiness on the following day; or else he 
will become attracted by his inclination and will continually seek in literary: 
and artistic works the same particular concepts, themes, or forms. Why? Be- 
cause the unconscious within seeks to compensate for what is lacking in his 
conscious life. But the unconscious uses symbolic expressions, as if it has to 
use cunning to make itself heard; now these symbols will produce their compen- 
sating effect and will become completely active only inasmuch as they will have 


been “understood”? by the conscious, that is, assimilated and integrated by 
the conscious. 


B RIEFLY, the affective dynamism, which is so often confused with the 
forces which act on the unconscious level of the affective life, can, depending 
on the case, ruin a man’s life or bring him to an admirable realization of the 
possibilities which are in him. The main problem, therefore—so vital for 
the very destiny of us all—consists in this: how is the affective dynamism going 
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to exercise its effects in our lives? Will we be able to associate it with our 
conscious life, or will we be the theatre of some hidden drama? The solutions 
to this problem are limited in number. A man may content himself with 
giving free rein to his selfish instincts: he will then be wrapped up in himself, 
and will become tyrannical, and even the love that he wishes to show will be 
enslaved, for true love is always the giving of oneself. Such an attitude will 
cause him to enter a vicious circle: wanting to enjoy everything and everyone, 
but for his own benefit, he imprisons himself in his own solitude. But it is 
this very isolation that he hates. Since his unconscious also embraces gregar- 
ious instincts, tendencies which induce a person to live in society, he is in 
deep interior conflict. 


A second solution consists in following the affective dynamism only in the 
direction of gregarious tendencies, in overcoming or making light of those in- 
stincts which remind us of our self-respect and of our value as an individual. In 
this case, the individual personality really risks being dissolved into the un- 
conscious of the mass; the individual gradually loses his distinctive features, 
his personal thoughts, his own character. In order to be integrated with the 
crowd, he abandons the habit of thinking for himself, of professing his own 
opinion; he becomes, as Alexander Vinet remarked, only the tenant of his 
ideas, not their owner. In all cases he feels the necessity of having the same 
feelings as those around him, and of conforming to the spirit of the social group 
to which he belongs. But certain moments arise when personal decisions are 
imposed on him: it is a case of being himself and not the echo or the reflection 
of others. What is to be done? Probably he will recoil before such an effort. 
But from this moment on there lives in this person the, bitter memory of his 
failure. The unconscious dynamism, which he followed blindly, without clear- 
ly taking stock of the duties he had to assume, has led him in one direction, 
and the laws of habit—themselves unconscious—have done the rest. The affec- 
tive dynamism has shown itself to be pernicious. 


A third response to the problem of affective dynamism is that of the per- 
son who remains forever hesitant and divided: successively, and sometimes sim- 
ultaneously, he will be selfish and altruistic, moral and immoral, miserly and 
generous, fearful and foolhardy; he will never make up his mind; only the im- 
mediate circumstance, the last words heard, or simpler still the spirit of imita- 
tion, or of contradiction, will induce him to follow first this tendency, then 
that other one. This picture is one of neurotic states of mind, in which every 
attempt at redressment is only another failure of adaptation, dragging along 
in its wake the whole litany of scruples without real motives, non-existent sins, 
and sterile regrets. 

Finally, a fourth solution will be introduced, which is precisely the one 
by which the individual forces himself to harmonize the conscious life with 
the unconscious. This way, which brings about interior equilibrium by agree- 
ment with oneself, is not an easy way; it includes sufferings—but they are ben- 
eficial sufferings which ennoble those who accept them—and even of sacrifices 
—but of sacrifices which lead to the true life. It is among those who followed 
this way that are found the most beautiful realizations of which man is capa- 
ble. “Be that which you really are.”** This clear acceptance of our state, 
with all our limitations, all our weaknesses, but with all our gifts as well, and 
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all the possibilities in our nature, our conscious “ego” taking as clear a position 
as possible in regard to everything that unconscious dynamism represents, such 
an acceptance of oneself is the first condition of a healthy activity whose every 
manifestation, even trials and temporary withdrawals, will mark a progress.** 

However, while the last solution to the problem of affective dynamism has 
been brought to our attention, without sensing it we have left the purely psy- 
chological and entered the religious sphere. Therefore, the time has come to 
speak of religious feeling. 


RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT 
The religious feeling, a fundamental datum of the affective life 


Bae we are dealing with a sentiment, we shall remain in the affective life, 
sentiments being part of that emotional structure whose two poles are pleasure 
and sorrow, and which along with the physical sensations, comprise the totality 
of our conscious and passive states. Therefore, the religious feeling will possess 
all the characteristics of conscious affectivity. 

In the first place it will represent the conscious aspect of religious life, 
but doubled on the level of the unconscious, by instinctive tendencies, passions 
and inclinations. Besides, more than one psychologist at the present time 
speaks of the religious instinct; and does not that mean, concerning such an 
individual, that he is inclined toward mysticism? Is it necessary to recall the 
passtonate nature of certain religious attitudes, fanaticism, intolerance and au- 
thoritarianism? 

Secondly, religious sentiment will be influenced by the intellectual life. 
In fact, if in order to preserve itself and to communicate itself, the personal 
experience of the believer needs to be expressed in terms as precise as possible, 
this rational translation of spiritual data—in which, no matter what a person 
does, the irrational has a large part—sometimes betrays the religious sentiments 
which gave it birth. And when faith is found enclosed in philosophical doc- 
trines whose fundamental intention does not correspond to the religion pro- 
fessed, disagreement is brought about between the religious sentiment and the 
intellectual expression reserved for it. In certain cases, when the philosophical 
system edges toward pantheism, or is mixed with an excessive concern with 
psychology, or else adopts an historical relativism which rejects beforehand all 
possibility of contact with the absolute, in these cases the spiritual values of 
religious life are endangered. But the contrary is equally true: certain doc- 
trines, certain systems of thought strengthen the religious feeling, exalt the 
believer’s enthusiasm, feed the interior flame where piety is nourished. 


In the third place, religious sentiment undergoes the repercussions of the 
active life, as much on the conscious plane—that of religious sentiment in the 
strict sense—as on the unconscious level of tendencies and of passion. It is 
dificult to distinguish within this double influence. But we know, without 
splitting hairs, that the kind of life a person leads, the personal discipline im- 
posed, or obstinately refused, exercises an action both on the religious senti- 
ments of which we are conscious and on the interior élan which supports them. 
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Finally, religious feelings, like all psychological phenomena that are re- 
lated to man’s emotional structure, may be recognized in the dynamism which 
accompanies it. But religious dynamism (and this is why it is good to dis- 
tinguish it from other sentiments, each of which has its own particular nuance) 
is of a different type from that of the multiple affective reactions—sadness, joy, 
hatred, love, distrust, confidence, etc., which all have their source in the in- 
stinctive tendencies and the passions which reinforce them. The dynamism 
underlying religious sentiment, that secret force animating all piety, is of an- 
other order than the usual psychological dynamism. What meaning then, does 
it have, what is its nature? 


Religious sentiment, a constant of human nature 


Thin works of both ethnologists and religious historians are instructive in 
this regard, especially because of the evolution of the theses upheld. 

A century ago and up to the time of the first World War, the adherents 
of positivism used to assert categorically—and anyone opposed was considered 
ignorant—that at the dawn of civilization the religious feeling was wholly 
contained in a pure animism or in a fetishism surrounded by magic. As for 
religious rites, in particular, sacrifices and sacred feasts, they were merely a 
survival and a variation of primitive cannibalism. Religious feeling was sup- 
posed to have evolved slowly from this beginning, or more exactly, religion 
was supposed to have been artificially set up by an aristocracy which used this 
means to be assured of undisputed domination over the rest of the population, 
the political and warlike leaders posing as the representatives, the interpreters, 
or the priests of the god or gods. 

The ethnological researches of the past thirty years have pointed in an 
entirely different direction. First of all, it certainly had to be recognized that 
the definitive judgments given in these matters by these representatives of the 
West, puffed up with its own superiority, were altogether too hasty, and lacked 
discernment. These men, in other matters perfectly capable of a critical acu- 
men, did not realize that the primitive peoples whom they studied had no desire 
to display complete confidence in their invaders, so that, as a result, they told 
them only a small fraction of their secrets, and the least important part at 
that. When we think of the difficulty we still experience today in arriving at 
the meaning of the ancient religions of the Greeks and of the Romans (cer- 
tain of their monuments remain mysteries to us) without mentioning our total 
ignorance concerning certain ceremonies and certain feasts which were officially 
celebrated for centuries, we are amazed at the naiveté of so many learned men 
who imagined that a rapid, brutal contact with unknown peoples conquered 
by force, was going to give them a profound knowledge of their most intimate 
beliefs. We notice here, from the strength of the facts, the necessity of a 
sympathetic, respectful attitude on the part of the one who wishes, in some 
way, to get at the meaning of a religion foreign to him. That is the reason 
too, why reports given by so many missionaries of the last century, whose zeal 
in sO many ways was admirable, has only a very limited value for those who 
are trying to arrive at a deep insight of the religions that they came across. 
Since these missionaries were in a hurry to obtain converts to Christianity, 
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they considered all the beliefs of non-civilized people as a tissue of errors and 
falsehoods that must necessarily be destroyed, and not as the expression of a 
sincere, authentic religious feeling, and consequently worthy of respect. Since 
then, due in part to ethnologists and in part to missionary circles, another atti- 
tude prevails. The religious sentiments of these so-called “primitive peoples” 
appear infinitely less removed from our own beliefs and, consequently, less 
crude. Of course, these religions are not similar to ours in all aspects, and, 
viewed from this perspective, the syncretism that would mould all religions 
into one is not only an impossibility, but an error which betrays each of the 
religions that it embraces by taking away from them just those particular points 
which give them their strength. Not only are there clear differences between 
one religion and another, but, at the same time, these differences correspond 
to needs astonishingly similar to those to which each civilization and each cul- 
ture responds with beliefs, rites, symbols, which are not infinite in number 
and which, as a result are found everywhere. 

Religious historians, in their turn, taking up again problems considered 
solved at the beginning of the century, show a similar change in attitude. The 
result is that religious feeling appears more and more as a constant whose 
variations are not so great as we supposed. In particular, it is noticed that 
the belief in one, supreme God is more widespread than had been imagined, 
as well as the necessity of salvation and confidence in a Saviour, no matter 
what conceptions of these things are accepted. 


Are examples needed? Let us take them first in regard to monotheism. 
Positivistic historians and sociologists had presented the belief in one God as 
the culminating point of a long evolution. The present-day representatives 
of the history of religions discover more and more that monotheism is at the 
root of the greater part of religions, even of those that had usually, been con- 
sidered essentially polytheistic, such as the ancient Hindu religion, whose sacred 
texts, the Rig-Veda, seem to indicate belief in a single God, or that of China 
before Confucius which a more detailed study shows astonishingly free of the 
crude polytheism which later prevailed. A second example: the need of par- 
don, of purity, aspiration to a moral life on a high plane and closely allied 
with piety; this attitude is found not only in the Old Testament and in Chris- 
tianity, but also in the mystery religions of the Hellenistic and Roman era, 
from the third century before Christ to the fourth century after Christ. Later, 
this thirst for salvation explains the success of a religion like Manicheanism, 
born in Persia at the end of the third century and spreading out with a prodi- 
gious rapidity over the civilized world, Roman and Asiatic, numbering in its 
ranks, for nine years, St. Augustine before his conversion and thereby helping 
to prepare him for his role as a great Christian bishop. On the other hand, 
it became the official religion of a great empire of Chinese Turkestan, that 
of the “Vigours” during the eighth and ninth centuries. In spite of its de- 
finite eradication in the fifteenth century, Manicheanism still breathes energy 
into numerous heresies at the heart of the majority of the great religions. The 
aspiration for salvation breaks forth again in a work like the Bhagavad-Gita, 
that admirable “Song of the Blessed,” in which we see the god Krishna, a hu- 
man manifestation of the Supreme God (he is introduced as the charioteer 
driving the war chariot of Arjuna, the prince who hesitates to give the signal 
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for combat), who reveals man’s duty on earth and teaches peace through the 
acceptance of a vocation that man does not in any way choose for himself 
but which is imposed on him by the divinity and which is fully realized only 
in a complete disinterestedness. 


~~ As soon as religious feeling appears, we always meet these features: first 
of all, a feeling of dependence on the part of man in regard to one or several 
powers considered sacred; then, simultaneously, feelings which oppose but com- 
plement each other—terror and attraction for the divinity, fear and love, horror 
and fascination; finally, as a result, the belief in a destiny which envelopes 
man and dominates him, for his good or for his misfortune, depending whether 
the god is considered as good or as evil, and the possibility for the faithful 
servant to be among those who will be saved. This divine plan includes all 
men, the entire universe. 


Religious sentiment, the prime function of the psyche 


I N ITS turn, psychology has now come to discover the reality of religious 
feeling. After having discarded it as non-scientific and out-of-order for a 
scientific study (it was said that religious life, like the soul, represented an 
uncontrollable, transcendent belief, and psychology must avoid the. transcen- 
dental), after having gone beyond this purely methodological point of view 
to make it clearly understood (and this represented a highly questionable 
scientific method) that this religious life which was being rejected was only an 
illusion, present-day psychology, especially that aspect arising from the depths of 
psychoanalysis, is beginning to abandon its anti-religious prejudice. Several 
of its most genuine representatives, breaking with the dogmatic positivists, agree 
to treat the problems posed by this psychological reality, religious sentiment. 

It is primarily among the psychotherapists that this change has occurred, 
although philosophers studying psychology have also called attention to the 
contradiction involved in refusing sympathetic understanding in matters of 
religion, while granting it to other psychological spheres. Thinkers such as 
Bergson, Boutroux, Ch. Baudouin, de Greeff, Stocker, etc., may be mentioned, 
and if it is necessary to mention the fact, we may also refer to a group of re- 
ligious psychologists, Catholics, Jews, Orthodox, and Protestants. . 

And what are they discovering? A psychologist like Jung remarks that 
of all the people over thirty-five that he has cared for, there has not been one 
whose deepest problem was not based on the question of his religious attitude.** 
In his mind, it is to this extent that the problem of a cure for neuroses is es- 
sentially a religious problem, for the ailing factor of the psyche, this soul which 
unites into one entity the conscious and the unconscious forces, is always a 
philosophico-religious question.2® In the last analysis, what decides the des- 
tiny of the majority of people is their conception of things.2* “Whether we 
wish it or not’—and this is the conclusion of Jung’s Psychology of the Un- 
conscious—““we run up against the problem of the conception of things, the 
soul is seeking an expression which, while taking its universalism into con- 
sideration, would translate it completely.”?§ 
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But the eminent psychologist carries his conclusions still further. ‘The 
disparagement or repression of a factor as important as religious sentiment 
has naturally had important results for individual psychology’; the ebbing of 
this affective dynamism has reinforced the unconscious to an alarming extent.?® 
Jung has pointed out the dangerous consequences of this situation; trying to 
explain our present-day mentality, which led Europe to two recent wars, he 
tries to connect it with past history. 


From time immemorial, nature has been considered as animate. Today 
we are living for the first time in an exorcized nature, deprived of its 
soul and its gods... The rationalizations of the ‘Century of Light’ have 
really dispossessed nature of its now outmoded gods, but those psycho- 
logical factors which were connected with them have been left in fallow 
ground, as for example, the power of suggestion, the absence of a critical 
judgment, the factors that can contribute to make an individual a ‘pos- 
sessed’ person, and in which his soul is at stake... In fact, these de- 
mons have not disappeared for all time; they have merely changed form: 
now they have become unconscious chic powers... When it was 
thought that ghosts and phantoms were done away with, it appeared that 
if they had deserted attics and ruins, they continued to haunt the minds 
of Europeans who seemed completely normal. We see a profusion of se- 
ductive, enthusiastic, puatnlell and even obsessive ideas; men begin to 
believe in the most absurd things, just like possessed people. What Ger- 
many has just made us witness (Hitlerism and all its consequences) is 
merely the first explosion of a general mental derangement, an irruption 
of the unconscious in those spheres of a world outwardly possessing a de- 
gree of order... We are menaced to an alarming degree by wars and 
revolutions which are nothing but psychic epidemics... Instead of be- 
ing exposed to wild beasts, or avalanches of rocks, or floods, man is now 
ex to dangers from his own fundamental psychical forces. The en- 
lightenment, which chased the divine out of nature and human institu- 
tions, did not see one god, and overlooked him, the god of that terror 
which inhabits the soul. 


However, Jung does not limit himself to reminding us of the dangers 
that are involved in the expulsion of religious feeling; he emphasizes the effi- 
cacy of religious convictions in those situations in which the doctor is working 
to cure neurotics.*! 


Many other psychotherapists have attested to the same experience. Be- 
sides, by using confession, initiation rites, observing transition rites for such 
important events as birth, marriage, death, are not the various religions “ther- 
apeutic systems, in the full sense of the term, and of tremendous proportions’’?*? 
To the extent that they live up to their faith, believers achieve the equilibrium 
of flesh and spirit.** Do we not forget too often that what man needs in order 
to live is faith, hope, love and understanding?** Is not this fourfold gift just 
what Christianity brings to those who, by an unconditional adherence in which 
their total personality is involved, offer themselves to the divine action?®> Of 
course, the psychologists can only ascertain the effects of this divine action; 
in itself it remains a mystery, and its mode of operation escapes human under- 
standing. Take the case of St. Paul: Jung says that his conversion was not 
the logical result of a true love, or a true belief, or of any truth whatsoever. 
“It was only his hatred of the Christians that made him go to Damascus, and 
led him to that experience which was to become so decisive for the rest of 
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his life. He lived his greatest error with conviction, and it is precisely that 
which determined the experience that he then lived out.’"%¢ 

In an equally disconcerting manner, a psychotherapist may happen to no- 
tice, in the process of curing a particular case of neurosis, that what most con- 
tributed to the saving of the sick person is the very egotism in which his sick- 
ness imprisoned him. Through his turning back on himself, he finally suc- 
ceeds in knowing himself as he really is; then he comes to appreciate what 
good, what immeasurable help resides in the love of other men. It is in the 
depths of his profound solitude that he experiences the life-giving powers 
which lie dormant in him, and he makes this discovery on his own. In such 
a way “a diabolical egotism becomes the royal road towards this peopled silence 
that every original religious experience must bring about.’’’? 


CONCLUSION 


I HAVE spoken first as a psychologist, then as a psychologist of religion. 
Allow me to conclude by seeking to establish a synthesis between my own re- 
ligious sentiment and current psychological researches, between my faith and 
my psychology. 

We have seen the marvelous resources of the affective life, including this 
dynamism which, if it threatens to exercise a pernicious influence when not 
controlled by the conscious life, when collaboration is established between the 
conscious and the unconscious, can become a hearth where the interior flame 
burns, whose rays light up, not only the isolated individual, but his immediate 
and more remote surroundings. Such truly animated personalities can accom- 
plish anything; their feelings are constantly alert, their instincts are merely 
part of this dynamism which uplifts them and by which they impart their 
ardor to others. Even in cases of character maladjustments, when discourage- 
ment tortures a man, or when anguish transforms the most insignificant hap- 
pening into some evil intention directed against himself alone, even then this 
mysterious force remains present. All that is needed is for this force to be 
awakened; immediately life continues its interrupted course and the endanger- 
ed equilibrium is re-established. Are we not dealing here with the effect of a 
divine will, a loving will? 

On the other hand, religious feeling has seemed to me to be inserted into 
emotional life. Like the latter, it is lived on two planes. On the conscious 
level, it is truly feeling; even if it is expressed by idea and doctrines, it possess- 
es this lived quality common to everything belonging to the affective life. On 
the unconscious level, religious sentiment is doubled with instinctive tendencies 
that are deeply rooted in human nature and which make religious phenomena 
one of the essential elements of a human being. 

Finally, religious sentiment, in this point like other feelings, possesses a 
true autonomy, although it is also influenced by intellectual realities, and al- 
though the type of life, relationships with others, in short the whole of volun- 
tary activity, can develop it or destroy it. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the features it has in common with other as- 
pects of the affective life, religious sentiment constitutes a special element in 
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the life of man. Whereas the feelings and the emotions have the affective 
dynamism as their source, religious sentiment finds its source elsewhere. 


_ When man, after conquering everything and foreseeing everything, having 
disposed of everything in accordance with his will, suddenly sees his plans 
crumble; when sickness strikes him, or when death deprives him of the help 
of those on whom he thought he could depend; or when by his own mistakes 
he nullifies his cleverest ideas; when on other occasions this man barely escapes 
the consequences of his own imprudence or avoids a deserved punishment thanks 
to the forbearance of an adversary whom he himself would not have spared; 
when in an especially serious and sorrowful situation this man receives a re- 
assuring understanding from an unknown person, giving new hope to his life; 
when, knowing himself to be guilty, and fearfully appraising his own doom, 
a disgrace which drags him ever lower and lower, he discovers in the Bible or 
some other spiritual writing the word, the exact answer for which he was wait- 
ing; or when, present by chance at some religious ceremony, he suddenly ex- 
periences the feeling of some ineffable presence; in such moments, this man 
who had insisted on living without making any act of piety, suddenly discovers 
in himself a new sentiment: religious emotion. 

The child, to whom the rudiments of religion are taught, begins by re- 
ceiving his faith just as he receives any other lesson: he repeats what was said 
to him, he accepts ready-made truths. But in the period of adolescence he 
is assailed by doubts, he asks questions; he asks himself questions. Sometimes 
he even has the impression that all his certainties have disintegrated. For many 
young people, nevertheless, a day arrives in which this faith again takes on 
life. Of course, the piety of the older person is no longer that of the child, 
springing from obedience and the spirit of submission. He has wanted to be 
enlightened, and to know the deep meanings of the doctrines of his Church. 
A solemn hour arrives in which he feels that all his doubts have vanished. It 
is not that he has understood everything, but his heart has been touched; it 
is as if he too has sensed an infinite presence, which revealed itself to him 
in the depths of his soul, giving him peace and the certitude of being loved. 

To have been found by a God who loves us, and to respond to that love! 
Surely we reach there the summit of the religious life. Not all religions 
attain it, but they all tend to this end. Even the terror of the pagan who 
offers a sacrifice to an idol, whose terrifying countenance reminds him of the 
cruelty of the god that it represents is only a provisory attitude, which has no 
meaning except in the hope of one day becoming one of the favorites of this 
terrible god. 

The majority of the great non-Christian religious offer to their initiates, 
by the mystical teaching that they foster, moments of ecstacy in which the soul 
feels itself engulfed in God. The mystics of Christianity represent another 
kind of spiritual communion. It is not in seeking one’s own salvation that 
the believer approaches God. In order to love God, one must first of all love 
his neighbor. Is it not one of the gospel parables which forcefully reminds 
us of one of the conditions of salvation, the one in which Our Lord evokes 
the final judgment of the just and of the unjust? The blessed, who will enter 
into the possession of the kingdom, are those who, in their daily lives, have 
an active, generous faith, doing good as soon as the opportunity presents it- 
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self. “Amen, amen I say unto you, each time that you do this to one of the 
least of my brethren, you do it also to me.” (Matt. XXV, 40). 


And does not St. John echo these words when he too emphasizes the value 
of love as the only means of reaching God? “Dearly beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is from God, ard whoever loves is born of God and knows 
God.” (I John IV, 9.) 


To know God! To know him fully, in all His majesty and His grandeur, 
but also in His pardon and in His love. To know Him just as He revealed 
himself through Jesus Christ, and know Him not only by intelligence, but 
by leading a life such as Our Lord proposed for His disciples. 


This search for a harmonious equilibrium gradually leads us to the thresh- 
old of the religious life. This conquest, we said, is not without suffering; but 
certain sufferings are beneficial and change the personality. When the religious 
sentiment is authentic, it produces similar transformations. To the degree 
that the believer gives himself to God, he accepts certain sacrifices and agrees 
to certain self-denials. Accord will be established between the needs of the 
affective life and the requirements of religious sentiment. A solid, immovable 
personality will be built, capable of victoriously resisting the hazards of life 
and of overcoming interior crises. But to build this personality, similar to 
the house of the wise man which was built on rock, and which will not crumble 
even when the rain falls and the torrents swell up, a condition is imposed. This 
precaution, thanks to which the dangerous interior rupture will not be brought 
about, will be to infuse into our daily lives those religious truths to which we 
adhere, but to which we too often pay only a distracted attention. From that 
time on, the affective dynamism, acting in an unconscious in which the con- 
flicts will have been reduced to the minimum, no longer having to compensate 
for the deficiencies of the conscious life, will use its energy in full accord with 
the conscious ego. And the religious sentiment, this second dynamism, more 
powerful by far than the first, which everyone can receive, but which many 
refuse, for it is an effect of the intimate communion of the believer with his 
God, will act as a rejuvenating force for the emotional dynamism. 


Translated by FRANCIS J. HECK 
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THE CONCEPT OF WORK 
JEAN LACROIX 


O U va le travail humain? This title 
of Georges Friedmann’s recent and out- Jean Lacroix is the author 
standing work expresses not only an ob- | of MARXIsME, EXISTENTIALISME, 
jective question, a sociologcal problem, but PERSONALISME (Presses Universt- 
also an apprehension and an anxiety. For | taires), FORCES ET FAIBLESSES DE 
three industrial revolutions—the first, that LA FAMILLE, etc. A previous es- 
of the steam engine, the second ruled by | say, “Religious conscience and 
applied electricity, and the third which is | political conscience,” appeared 
dawning under our very eyes and which | in Cross Currents, Fall, 1952. 
will most probably be characterized by the | This article represents a talk 
utilization of atomic energy—follow the | given to the Journées Univér- 
same trend: they cause man to replace little | sttaires at Lyons in 1952. 

by little the natural environment of pre- 
machine societies by a technological envi- 
ronment created by man. Art becomes the nature of man. Consequently hu- 
manity, facing an upheaval which entails nothing less than self-mutation, is 
gripped with fear. For thousands of years man has lived in peasant and artisan 
civilization: in his native Burgundy, the author of L’Histoire de la Campagne 
Frangaise, Gaston Roupnel, could at a glance recognize the history of the peas- 
ant and his land as they had always been. That life was permeated with hu- 
man rhythms, with the very rhythms of the world. Man in‘a natural environ- 
ment is closely attuned to the elements and to the seasons. Therefore he has 
a sense of duration which is very different from ours. The absence of specific 
landmarks to register the flow of time and indifference to that absence, slow- 
ness, the absence of a sense of speed only express this adaptation to natural 
rhythms. Until the seventeenth century clocks were rare and rudimentary. 
Even now, primitive people do not know their age. Friedmann noted to what 
extent ithe attitudes with which this world inspires us contain a presence to 
reality, a contact with the elements, and a sympathy with beings and things. 
The city was then invaded by the country, the canter of a horse was the measure 
of all attainable speed; in direct contact with water, soil, and animals, the hu- 
man body imposed its rhythm upon the arts and crafts; time appeared as float- 
ing, slumbering, indefinite. In this fluid world, knowing-how-to-utilize went 
hand-in-hand with knowing-how-to-sympathize. Yet it is this very world which 
is in the process of disappearing. The new man, the man of the technological 
environment, has an augmented awareness of time: each hour is present to 
him, he is attuned to a very different sense of duration, which requires of 
him an extraordinary acceleration of his living existence. He lives longer, and 
yet to him life seems shorter because it is more rapid. It is the whole rhythm 
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of human existence which has been transformed. This is but one example. 
Everywhere man is less and less tributary of nature, and it is his very men- 
tality which thereby finds itself considerably modified. What, indeed, is the 
trend of human work? Must one overcome this “little fear of the twentieth 
century,’ as Emmanuel Mounier put it, in order to rediscover—more deeply 
than in the seventeenth century and integrating nineteenth century criticism 
with it—a philosophy of progress and the meaning of human hopes? Must we 
on the contrary, with so many contemporary moralists, denounce the Prome- 
theanism of our time, and condemn the development of mechanical and bio- 
logical techniques and especially of techniques affecting human behavior and 
relations? Are we to shake with fear in seeing mankind more and more in the 
process of taking its destiny in hand, and share the terror and anxiety described 
nowadays by so many novels of anticipation? Must we believe somehow that 
dialectics of master and slave described by Hegel are also acted out between 
man and God, that work still considered by many Christians as mere punish- 
ment has henceforth become a rebellion intending to lead man to total in- 
dependence and absolute control. My task consists only in attempting to throw 


light on the approaches of this problem through an analysis of the concept of 
work. 


WORK AND HUMANIZATION 


‘de BEGIN with, the origin of the French word travail is enlightening.' 
Work, in vulgar Latin, described 2 machine made with three poles (tripalus) 
which was used to subdue difficult oxen or horses in order to shoe them. Tri- 
paliare meant to torture. In the Middle Ages travailler has only this one 
meaning, i.e., to fatigue,to torment, to inflict suffering: a worker was common- 
ly called an executioner (bourreau). It is only roughly since the eighteenth 
century, at the time when the Encyclopedia rehabilitated the arts and crafts, 
that the word travailleur has been used in its present habitual sense. But 
from its origins it has always kept an idea of exertion, of effort. Thus a 
contemporary novelist, Pierre Hamp, has given as a general title to his various 
description of arts and crafts: La peine des hommes. All work is a painful 
effort to emerge from a situation, it is a struggle with an environment in 
order to transform it with a view to a better living and a better being; it is 
a meeting with an obstacle, a nature, which at first is foreign and which one 
wants in one way or another to assimilate to oneself. All work is a sign of 
alienation. But it is a remedy also to this alienation. To work is to struggle, 
indeed, with that which is foreign to one, but in order to make it familiar: 
it is to bring forth an‘achievement, that is, it is to give a human form to that 
which did not have it originally. All work in short is humanization of a 
nature. That is why it belongs to its essence to be at the same time passive- 
ness and activeness, adjustment to the object and submission to the subject, 
insertion of man in the world and transfiguration of that world. Work deals 
not only with matter in the strict sense, but it always presupposes a nature; 
it is an activity grappling with resistances, wrestling with a given thing which 
it strives to turn to its ends through an, effort of the will. It is this activity, 
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this transformation of a nature, which must be called toilsome. The vital 
activity of the animal is not work; the intuitive contemplation of a sheer spirit 
would not be work. Work is always the spirit penetrating with difficulty into 
a nature and spiritualizing it. ‘Therefore it is located at the juncture of the 
spiritual and the biological. The distance from desire to volition is measured 
specifically by work. The truth of intention lies in the act, said Hegel. One 
can desire anything whereas one can only will one’s work. Desire could have 
value only in a magic world freed from the law of work. So much so that 
laborious activity is not only a punishment or an accident for man; it ts located 
in the very heart of the spirit. Man must work to know and possess the world, 
and this is the orientation of science and technology which with him are mili- 
tant; man must work to conduct and organize his actions, to moralize his cus- 
toms, and these are the ethics which remain for him ethics of duty, that is to 
say a militant ethics; man must work to come closer to truth, and the high- 
est human knowledge, philosophical knowledge, still remains with him a mili- 
tant knowledge. And these three fundamental orientations of man’s work 
presuppose and postulate a more primitive work, in a way an originating work 
through which so to speak he gives himself his human being: the effort through 
which we modify the external world is but the continuation of that effort 
through which we have in a way manufactured our nervous system and built 
our organism. The first work is indeed that of the application of the spirit 
to the body. Surely, Karl Marx was not wrong in taking man as a concrete 
entity and observing how he struggles in the natural environment, how he 
transforms it while making himself human. But undoubtedly one must go 
back further still. Nature is not only external to man; it is also internal to 
him. As Maine de Biran saw clearly, we are essentially constituted by a hyper- 
organic force bearing pressure upon a first obstacle, which is the body con- 
sidered as a kind of mass ready for active service. The waking state, so well 
named, is already in itself a state of work because it is a state of watchful- 
ness, implying the pressure of the mind upon the body, and a quickening of 
the body. To rest, to go to bed, to fall asleep, means to lessen this state of 
tension as much as possible, to cease to work; and today precise analyses have 
been made of the work and fatigue—which in time become unbearable—in- 
volved in the mere standing position. 


It must therefore be said in all clearness: it is because he is capable of 
working that man is capable of thinking, or if preferred, reflective analysis is 
present in the first human effort. The greatness of Maine de Biran is that 
he showed that the ego becomes conscious of itself by virtue of the effort which 
it exerts over external resistances and over its own internal resistances: the 
motivating effort is in his eyes the “primitive fact” which, by dividing the con- 
sciousness, permits reflection and by the same token separates the hyper-or- 
ganic J from the empirical ego. 


This first analysis throws light on the concept of commitment which to- 
day is so much in honor. The validity involved in this notion is that spirit- 
ual activity in man can only be an activity of work, otherwise it is escapism, 
a day-dream of haziness. It is indeed by its power to transform the world 
and man that one can judge the truth of a thought—and the truest is without 
a doubt that which forces the very intellect to transform itself. Work is the 
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commitment of man in the world and in society; and what one calls civiliza- 
tion is nothing else but an idea at work in the world. Human commitment 
ts the work of the mind on the body, and through the body on the universe 
of men and things. 

As Ruyer has shown, work is freedom in act, that is to say: an effort to 
make values present in and through motions, a nervous inquiry according to 
a norm, an “emission of spirit” into a nature through the mediation of the 
organism. It is therefore because man has a body that for him thought is 
inevitably committed. To think means to weigh, and there is no thought 
where no weight is effectively brought to bear on the world. For thought is 
not the balance which comes to a standstill but the weight that tips it. In- 
carnate spirit, committed thought, and work, are synonymous expressions. 


Boehetes work is intermediary between pure animality and pure spirit- 
uality, because it is characteristic of that incarnate spirit which man is, work 
is accompanied by feelings and by characteristically human affective states. 
Vital activity, when it reaches its goal, produces pleasure, or rather according 
to Aristotle’s formula pleasure is added to it in the same way that youth has 
its flower added; pleasure is not the goal of psychophysiological activity, but 
it is like the sign by which one recognizes that this activity has attained its end. 
Purely spiritual activity is a limit inaccessible to man; in him the spirit does 
not possess itself fully; there is no total intuition of self. This immediate 
presence of the spirit to itself, this total presence, to take the expression of 
Lavelle, would no doubt be the definition of happiness. Between the two, 
the affective state proper to work is joy, a kind of echoing of eternal happi- 
ness in the temporal becoming. Time is not actually, as has been sometimes 
maintained, the distance between a desire and its satisfaction, for then it would 
run the risk of being confused with passive expectation; it is directly united 
to work, it is born of the interval between effort and achievement. Joy is 
temporal: it does not bewilder as pleasure does, it does not completely ab- 
sorb us as happiness does. Consequently Kant, long before Bergson, was not 
wrong in linking pleasure to enjoyment and joy to creation. There is no 
work without the exertion involved in meeting an obstacle. There is no work 
without the joy which comes from the transforming action, from achievement 
and creation. Any society which jeopardizes the joy in work, which dissociates 
the finished work from the worker and therefore joy from exertion, is an in- 
trinsically evil society which is heading for its downfall. 


This bond between achievement and joy is characteristic of human work, 
I mean of work which is not dehumanized. If work therefore is a source of 
jOy it is because by so doing it adds value to the world as well as to man: it 
is not only an aim but an incarnation of a value. It is of work that Spinoza’s 
formula is true: transitio a minore ad majorem perfectionem, the transition 
from a lesser to a greater perfection. ‘To work is ta make oneself while pro- 
ducing an achievement, to perfect oneself while perfecting the world. Conse- 
quently the aim of work is dual, said scholastic philosophers: perfectio operis 
and perfectio operantis, perfection of the work and perfection of the worker. 
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But here the worker is subjected to work; there is a lesson of self-denial and 
of objectivity in work which has its value, not in terms of intention or the 
morality of the worker, but in terms of the finished product. It is right to 
consult that physician, to patronize this dealer, to give a raise to that civil 
servant, not because they are believers or unbelievers, rightists, moderates, or 
leftists, spiritualists or materialists, communists or anti-communists, but because 
they know their job and do it well. In his Trois legons sur le Travail Yves 
Simon analyzes a dual character in working activity: (1): the law of mobility: 
work always adds something new to an unfinished thing; (2) the law of meta- 
physical generosity: the worker works for his work rather than for himself. 
Thus work expresses the very foundation of the human condition. The spirit 
may be superior to all that it does but it can know it only after its achieve- 
ment, it knows itself only by virtue of its accomplishment. To be, it must be- 
come incarnate, it must make itself real, insert itself into materiality, it must 
somehow oppose to itself an achievement in which it recognizes itself, in the 
same way as thought, which is only virtual before speech, needs the body of 
speech as an obstacle and an instrument which allows it to become present 
and real by taking consciousness of itself. ‘The great lesson of achievement is 
that it can be born only to the extent to which the spirit forgets itself, turns 
itself to its task and generously submits to it. 


2 AE the problem of work is the very problem of the relationship of man 
and the universe—and it is that which has been seen clearly by Marxism. If 
man becomes man by transforming the world, by working on it, would not 
the analysis of work be sufficient to solve the problem of the destiny of man? 
Should not a. philosophy of work, if one may say so, replace the philosophy 
of being? 

In a recent and outstanding ‘thesis, its title being precisely L’Etre et le 
Travail, Jules Vuillemin considers work an adequate relationship of man and 
Being, considers that only the concrete analysis of forms of work in history 
can supply the answer to the ontological problem, and opposes the perception 
of Being through work to the vanity of attempts at reflection, which only re- 
veals “the quasi-object of a pure subjectiveness.” Such is the position of Marx. 
Nature to him is not static, ready-made and given to Itself, but filled with 
opposing forces in a state of instability and of progress: the contradiction of 
forces is always overcome in order to produce evolution and constantly create 
something new. Man however is the supreme creation of nature, that is to 
say its radical contradiction. The relationships between man and the world 
are dialectical since man at the same time is born of the world and opposed 
to it. In a sense it must therefore be said that man is the negation of nature. 
And this negation is not theoretical and abstract, but practical and concrete: 
for man to deny nature is to transform it, that is to say to work on it. 


Born of the world and yet at first a stranger or rather opposed to it, man 
is alienated. The specific remedy to this alienation is precisely work, which 
has as its effect to replace the given and hostile nature with another nature 
created by man and subject to him. Nature is, so to speak, the nature of 
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other beings, but the true nature of man is art and technics. Therefore, we 
must see in work not'only the conquest of the world, but a liberation of man. 
Through the huge adventure of renewal and improvement of technology, Marx- 
ism associates nature to the history of man and humanizes the world. Through 
work, writes Marx, “nature has become the human being of man.” In the 
strongest sense of the term Marxism is a humanism of work, that is, an extra- 
ordinary effort of mankind over the ages to recover his nature, an attempt at 
the recovery of man by man. 


That which is human in man is the conscious awakening to that which 
separates him from nature, or rather that which places him in opposition to 
it. But man comes to this realization only in his effective and concrete strug- 
gle against the universe, that is, in work. We must therefore say that work 
is the initial factor of the awakening of consciousness. Here is all the paradox 
and the greatness of Marxism: man at first crushed by nature and anyhow 
opposed to it, must nevertheless find in it—but by working on it—the conditions 
of his accomplishment. It is by humanizing nature that the worker becomes 
more man, and in becoming more man he becomes to a greater extent one 
with the entire human race, and conquers his objective being: the labor of 
the proletarian humanizes the material universe which universalizes him in 
return. It must then be said that it is through work that man is the demiurge 
of man. “All the alleged history of the world is nothing else,” writes Marx, 
“than! the production of man by human work.” 


Such was already the position of Hegel, and Marx has well recognized it, 
since he congratulated Hegel for having discovered in work “the act through 
which man produces himself.” This fact has tremendous repercussions. Be- 
ing the cause of the humanization of man, work is by that very fact the ulti- 
mate source of truth as well as of value. In substituting for the man of con- 
templation the man of work, it is the very nature of truth that Marxism is 
transforming. “The question of knowing whether human thought can accede 
to an objective truth is not a question of the realm of ‘theory, but of practice,” 
writes Marx. This modifies considerably the attitude of the individual toward 
the problem of knowledge and of truth. The Communist new man no longer 
thinks that knowledge exists objectively somewhere and that he must receive 
it from above. However necessary it may be, he is not given to solitary in- 
terior thought through a kind of redoubling of self. Knowledge indeed re- 
tains a great value, but it becomes something else. The bourgeois concept of 
a disinterested culture, hovering somehow over the becoming of nature and 
the history of men, fades away: it is not by contemplating the world, but by 
working on it, that man produces truth, makes himself true. The proletariat 
which in its extreme need and distress can no longer recognize in others any- 
one else than man himself in his nakedness, than the universally human, dis- 
covers and brings forth these values and truths which escape the solitary con- 
templation of the philosopher mystified by the unreality of his thoughts. As 
the object in Auguste Comte, the masses—in their historically oriented becoming 
~are for Marx the supreme regulation of truth. 


In this way the problem appears in all its vastness. What is questioned 
is not only the role of the workers in the City, but that of values and of truth. 
Of course, we can and’ should link these questions, but on condition that 
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we understand in the first place that the idea of a civilization of work is philo- 
sophical as much as political. It would be useless to deny it: a serious un- 
easiness has taken hold of the University as a whole. Classical secondary edu- 
cation is the most affected, whereas technical teaching is thriving in hope and 
disorder. The problem today is no longer that of Classic humanities and Mod- 
ern humanities, as the discussion went twenty or thirty years ago; it is that of 
a Humanism of work. It is said that there are too many students in our 
Universities and teachers are overworked; but one does not sufficiently realize 
that this excess exists only relatively to our civilization, that is to say in rela- 
tion to that to which one prepares them. ‘There could, there should, be ten 
or twenty times as many student in universities of a completely different char- 
acter, which would give higher education of a technical, professional, socio- 
logical, economic, legal, scientific, medical, philosophic or literary nature to 
a mass of students destined to become at all levels without exception the lead- 
ers of the nation. It is good to remember too that an ever-increasing number 
of professors and students feel the need for a closer relationship, both cultural 
and in union activity, with workers as a whole. 

A civilization of work cannot be established without upsetting our mode 
of thinking and our methods of education; one cannot take part in a social 
revolution without re-examining one’s own philosophic concepts and one’s 
ideas on the nature and communication of truth. More accurately, we may 
say that the forecast of a civilization of work for a century and a half has been 
accompanied by the development of a philosophy of work which, with Saint- 
Simon, Proudhon and Marx, has challenged our idea of contemplation, which 
came chiefly from Greece, as well as the very nature of knowledge. We are 
in a way required to situate work; within the totality of human activity. 


WORK AND THOUGHT 


ce there is a danger and something like a perpetual temptation in work 
is at first a trite discovery. One must say it because it is true: sometimes work 
has a facility in it. 

Do not some professors have the daily experience of those students who 
are capable of imposing hours of work upon themselves in order to avoid a 
few minutes of thinking? We said that to work is to humanize the world, to 
bring forth an achievement by which man recognizes himself. But that is pos- 
sible only if mankind never loses the feeling that it is infinitely superior to 
that which it accomplishes. Surely, self-control has too often been opposed to 
control of the world, as if one were possible without the other; it nonetheless 
remains that the domination of the world does not ipso facto include mastery 
of self. | Marxism has rightly denounced other alienations of man and has 
proposed some valid remedies for them, but it greatly neglects one of the most 
dramatic alienations of all. Or rather one should extend its admirable analysis 
of what it calls fetishism—of what we would more willingly call idolatry—and 
apply it to work itself: man always retains the possibility of subordinating him- 
self to what he does, in short of making himself a stranger to himself by alien- 
ating himself in his product. 
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The ontological problem, the problem of being could not be identified 
with the problem of work, if it were true that we do not reduce ourselves to 
our actions and that we are in a sense more responsible for what we are than 
for what we achieve. At each moment the danger remains, tremendous for 


each of us, to lose oneself in his work, even if that work were to equal the 
universe. 


tr. commonplace remark brings us to a more difficult and perhaps more 
technical point which it implies. The value of work comes from the fact that 
man recognizes himself in his work, but how would he recognize himself if he 
did not already somehow know himself? In other words, if work is emission 
of spirit, as defined by Proudhon, it must also be a return to the spirit. 

Man is freed from achievement only when he has accomplished it, but 
he can avoid losing himself in it only through a constant recovery of self. There 
is certainly one sure way never to know oneself: any contemplation of self by 
self is narcissism. ‘To ourselves we are never clear, or, according to the beauti- 
ful expression of Malebranche, we are not our own light. Nothing becomes 
real, nothing becomes actual, except through work. But if work be commit- 
ment, it is also detachment, and by that it bears witness to a reflective philosophy. 

If the worker humanizes the world and thus brings it further into being, 
he brings out by that very fact the idea which is immanent to it: because na- 
ture has been humanized, because we have worked on it, it is authentically 
more real than raw nature. But it is precisely this greater reality of nature 
which allows and provides for a greater truth of man, on condition that he 
humanize nature without letting it naturalize him. In order not to lose him- 
self, we said, the individual must incessantly take hold of himself, that is to 
say, return from the product to the producer, from the work to the worker. 
This is what is called thought.* 

The analysis of work therefore presupposes a certain consciousness origi- 
nating in self; but it must be a reflective consciousness, that is, an encompassed 
and so to speak implicit knowledge which truly takes consciousness of self and 
knows itself only through this return from the product to the producer. One 
must first make; and it is through thinking over what one has made—or over 
what mankind has made—that one finds oneself little by little and takes hold 
of oneself. It is said of good work that it is done conscientiously, with atten- 
tion. And attention specifically is nothing else than the accompaniment of 
the spirit in its work, the presence of the spirit to what it does. Reflection, 
that attention of the spirit to itself, elicits later that which attention implies, 
analyzing the conditions of the spirit’s activity and presence. 





* This report avoids all philosophical technique. However, it will easily be recognized 
that the problem examined here is that of the relationship of Work and Word. Marxism 
is necessarily led to a behaviourist explanation of speech; it thus denies thought. We believe, 
on the contrary, that speech, irreducible to work, is the source at the same time of meta- 
physics and of poetry. Speech is the sign par excellence, and man is a being that uses signs, 
that is, he is capable of thought (Cf. the next work of Gabriel Inadinier, entitled Conscience 
et Signe) . 
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Reflection is, therefore, essential, but it must be second. Psychological 
consciousness has been very badly defined as the accompaniment of all our 
intimate phenomena. In reality, it is rather duality and separation, a feeling 
of a certain distance from oneself: to be dual and to be conscious is the same. 
Moral consciousness is that continuous effort to coincide with oneself, to grow 
closer to oneself. Reflective consciousness, the highest that man can attain 
by his own strength, is the uniting of psychological and moral consciousness, 
the effort at self-achievement while knowing he is divided against himself, the 
pursuit of unity in a time which unceasingly revives multiplicity. Reflective 
consciousness is one that is constantly at work seeking to overcome its own 
division without ever wholly achieving it: it ts the knowledge in motion of 
a subject which always affirms itself and continues to affirm itself because 
if mever possesses itself motionlessly. 


ae the nature and role of thought become more definite. We have seen 
the link between temporality and work: they both mean that man is not ready 
made, that he has to make himself. Work for him is a necessary means to 
complete himself: the world in which he is thrown cam only be for him a world 
of tasks at which he has to work. The given is always in a sense that which 
contradicts the spirit, and nature is always that which does violence to our free- 
dom. To work is to contradict contradictions, to do violence to natural 
violence. 

Thanks to the worker, the given is re-created, nature is made free. Work 
is this liberation which is the condition of the awakening to freedom and to 
the destruction of violence. It is only through the contradiction of the world 
that we may proceed toward self-coherence: there is no science of freedom, but 
we experience our freedom by confronting the fundamental data of nature. 
The world was given to man for him in order that he might make himself 
while making it. Thus work expresses first of all the condition of man who 
can consolidate his being only through a penetration of nature. But the spirit 
always remains superior to its commitments; while remaining fully committed 
it must at the same time unceasingly appraise its commitment, otherwise it 
runs the risk of being compromised and of losing itself in it. Recalling our 
recent comparison, just as thought while becoming incarnate through speech 
becomes conscious of itself and of its transcendental quality, so the spirit 
through the mediation of achievement—which is the sign of the spirit—becomes 
distinct from matter and emerges from the world. “Work,” writes Vialatoux, 
“has the faculty of progressively freeing man as such, of disengaging him from 
matter, of being for him the occasion and the condition of a greater awareness 
and of an attainment of greater responsibility, at the same time as a control 
over matter. In the process of producing, the man who is working is given— 
with a perspective over the world to which he is committed and which he trans- 
forms—the power to think, to return from the accomplished product to the 
productive source of achievement and thus to become conscious of his spiritual 
transcendence. In this sense work, has a properly reflective value.” 

Thus thought is immanent in work itself just as work is preseut in think- 
ing. To proceed from worker to work, to return from the work to the worker, 
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such is the situation of man who can never, by himself alone, overcome his own 
duality, and who must always endeavor to maintain his availability without 
ever disowning his commitment. Through this we can understand that Emma- 
nuel Mounier in his Traité du Caractére, could have defined human thought 
as a committed-yet-detached thought, the proper rhythm of which is to act 
upon the world by inserting its effort into it, and by reflecting upon this work 


in order always better to understand the spirit which produces it and of which 
it bears the mark. 


WORK AND CONTEMPLATION 


4 work and thought imply one another and cause one another, and 
this double relationship of the two concepts allows us to specify the meaning 
of each. Man was first made to work, that is, to achieve a task: he is being 
at work in this world. It is through work alone that nature becomes real 
and that man himself reaches the truth of his being. Not only must mankind 
proceed always further toward a civilization of work, but there is civilization 
only for a being who is a worker. The world is like raw material offered to 
man for him to pursue his effort and accomplish his task in it. In this is 
brought out the importance of the link we have discovered between work and 
time. To define man through work is to define him as a being who has to 
make himself: to work is to have a history, and to make a history. 

Man is that contradictory and unfinished being who is thrown into the 
world to engage in a struggle with it, to work upon it and thereby to make 
it more human. Historically capitalism became conscious of this human voca- 
tion, and if it has started achieving it through many faults and errors, this 
greatness at least will not be taken away from it. Its essential wrong perhaps 
was to insist almost exclusively upon the will for power implied by such an 
attitude. Socialism, which follows it more than it opposes it, is right in in- 
sisting henceforth to a greater extent upon the will for brotherhood, which 
is immanent in human work. As Saint-Simon had observed so profoundly, 
there is in the very concept of work the idea of an association of workers. 
Things politic are relationships of man to man, power of man over man; 
things economic are relationships of man to nature, power of man over na- 
ture. Therefore things economic naturally tend—as long as they are not per- 
verted—to a peaceful brotherhood of men with a view to world domination. 
Such is, in any case, the conception that young Marx had drawn from Saint- 
Simonian sociology. To work as a man is to work socially, in an organized 
economy, and not in an economy of competition, which means war, without 
laws or regulations, without a positive law of work. The law of work is not 
a right to individual freedom, that is, anarchic freedom, but to a personal free- 
dom implying an economic organization: it is a“social right.” 

In consequence, work teaches us that becoming, which has too often been 
considered as the disintegration of beings, can also be their consolidation. The 
material and spiritual universe does not consist in a mere juxtaposition of 
parts, but a true cohesion where each has his place and his role. Man and 
the world are in the process of becoming: the instability of the object is as 
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great as that of the subject. In its essence, the universe is unfinished, open 
to an indefinite growth, ready for the drama of a history which will reveal 
it in a way to itself. Man is not properly a creature, sed initium aliquod 
creaturae, as St. James said, a kind of beginning of creature which has to make 
itself; nature is not properly a creature, but a sort of rough, sketch which has 
to be completed. As Etienne Borne and Francois Henry have magnificently 
shown, the world aspires unconsciously to be finished by human work, and 
man on his part aspires to humanize himself ever more by humanizing the world. 

Through work man is a collaborator of creation and a demiurge of its 
evolution in the discovery, the exploitation and the spiritualization of nature. 
It would perhaps not be false to say that man was created to make of the 
world an offering and through that means obtain eternal life. In any case, 
the working activity of man is at the meeting point of two callings, one silent, 
the other eloquent, both of divine origin: in man the call to action, in nature 
the call to a fulfillment. 


W. ARE disposed, therefore, to give considerable importance to this great 
trend of modern thought: it is quite true that for man a philosophy and 
even a theology of work stipulate a philosophy and theology of being. We 
must abandon easy formulas and venerable traditions. It is not ideas that 
lead the world, or at least they lead it only secondarily: they enlighten it in 
its advance, but it is not they in the first place that make it advance. Knowl- 
edge itself must be reintegrated within the whole of human activity—which 
does not diminish it, but situates it. 

Man is that being thrown into the world who must in a way account for 
himself with it before making its nature understood, or rather who can ex- 
plain himself and make himself true only through his explanation with the 
world. To judge and to reason, as well as to will and to act, imply a certain 
manner of behaving with beings and things, of struggling with them, of adapt- 
ing ourse]ves to them as well as adapting them to us. A philosophy of behavior 
would therefore not be false if one gives the word the deep meaning that Mer- 
leau-Ponty gives it, of struggle and explanation with ourselves, with the world, 
with others—we might add with God. In any case the concept) of work sounds 
in the inmost recesses of the human spirit. 

We have distinguished in man three trends of work: transformation of 
physical nature, order in human actions, search for truth. These three orien- 
tations presuppose a more primitive and originating work which may be de- 
scribed, (perhaps, as the pressure of the spirit on its own body. But this image 
still remains very inadequate. 

In reality, it is the body which is in the very interior of our spirit: there 
is, as Descartes saw well, matter even in our very thought. Therefore, work 
informs the cogito itself. It introduces, in our most intimate being, a division 
which we cannot escape. That is why, in our opinion, the very idea of con- 
templation, at least if we are trying to give it a specific technical meaning, 
must be banished from properly human thought. We must give up this hel- 
lenic concept, which as a matter of fact for the Greeks was only an ideal never 
reached. Philosophy is not contemplative, but reflective, and reflection only 
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comes second. In other terms we have no intuitive understanding. Pure in- 
tuition would be a sort of integral possession of the spirit by itself, the end 
of work. But the human task on earth is never finished and thought is again 
a task. Man never possesses himself, but he must constantly take hold of him- 
self, starting with what he is doing. For the traditional logic of thought, and 
even of action, we must substitute a total dialectic of the human person seek- 
ing his place in the world. Man is made to work, transform, create, but also 
to reflect upon all his creations and constantly to regain self-possession, so 
that he might never lose himself in any of them. It is this going-and-coming 
between creation and reflection which constitutes all human history. But never, 
at least on the strictly human plane, can our spirit cease to work or reflect 
in order to contemplate—or then it is only mystification or alienation. Be- 
cause we live in time, it is not given to us to reach) ourselves: our creation is 


always toilsome, our thought always inadequate and our ethics always pro- 
visional. 


D O WE mean that man is entirely satisfied by his condition? In other 
words, does work solve all human problems and does it answer its own ques- 
tions? Work is for man a means of liberation, but would this liberation be 
possible or even conceivable without a higher liberty on which it is founded. 
Work is a division at the same time as it is an effort to remedy it; but is there 


not in man a yearning for unity beyond the dichotomy of our too human 
knowledge? 


It is characteristic that Karl Marx hoped; that socialist society would give 
us, by overcoming the division of labor and the antagonism between intellec- 
tual and manual work, a work which could become “the first need of existence.” 
He declared that “the realm of freedom begins only where there is an end of 
the work which is determined by necessity and external finality.” It is, he 
added, “‘beyond the sphere of properly material production... that there be- 
gins this development of human forces which is to itself its own aim.” 

But if such is the desire of mankind, it is not something that may be 
accomplished by itself alone. The problem of contemplation presents itself 
beyond work and thought. The latter imply a split; contemplation would 
be unity. In itself human thought, always at work and making a constant 
effort to come closer to itself, remains necessarily toilsome, that is to say, divided 
with itself. The experience of contemplation can only come to it from a free 
gift, from a kind of transforming union And even in this case contemplation 
is only experienced, we might say, in Hope: it is the glance of faith. This 
word, glance, and the one so often used, vision, are probably not appropriate. 
As we said, the working condition of man introduces within his thought a 
duality which cannot be overcome: an idea is at the same time that which 
brings us nearer to the object and takes us away from it forever. It has been 
said that “knowledge exiles to infinity all that it believes it embraces.” Con- 
templation, on the contrary—and here again the word seems ill-chosen—must 
be absolutely different, not a more or less passive vision, a kind of enthralled 
wonderment, but a participation in the very life of God. 
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Therefore I could not accept for myself the famous formula of Male- 
branche: faith will pass away but intelligence will not pass away. No doubt 
it is true that knowledge through faith is obscure; it induces a thirst for some- 
thing else; it aspires to a clarity which it does not possess. But it would be 
a mistake to imagine that it aspires only to become clearer and more distinct 
and that in another world the truths of faith will simply become truths of 
reason. It is important first of all not to mistake the nature of its desire. 
What it wants is not to reintegrate in itself the clearness of abstract knowledge, 
but to reach a perfection of union of which it is a beginning. In faith there 
is an element of notional knowledge, the dogmatic pronouncements, and an 
element of concrete knowledge, a new and living relation of the soul with 
God. However obscure it may be, faith is more imbued with light than is 
pure reason; it cannot claim its clarity without misinterpreting its own value. 
‘The question could perhaps be to know whether the nature of contemplation 
is as remote from that of work as it appears at first glance. Or rather,’ would 
not work be, within contemplation itself, that which distinguishes contempla- 
tion from fascination and absorption, and keeps a “distance” between the 
person and the contemplated object? 

A philosopher as intellectualist as Leibniz considered that the idea of 
perfect possession was incompatible with that of creature, and it was better to 
speak, even regarding the world beyond, of a sort of participation which works 
to perfect itself forever. Inquietude, to which he gave back its strictly etymo- 
logical meaning, far from opposing itself to the felicity of the created being, 
on the contrary, seemed to him essential. According to him this felicity can 
consist only in a continuous and uninterrupted progress to greater goods. What 
is meant in that case is a transfigured inquietude, which never becomes a burden, 
but moves to a progressive self-perfection because of a greater participation in 
the very life of God. If therefore there remains a becoming at the very heart 
of our eternity, a sort of movement within the Being, if there remains for us a 
kind of historicity even in the world beyond, would it mean that in some way 
an analogy of work, though without fatigue or pains, would be found even 
within contemplation? 

These are questions which belong to the theologian and which the phi- 
losopher would be wrong to answer; but perhaps it is not useless to ask them 
in order to show that the most secular speculations can echo the heights, and 
that the philoosphy of work as it elaborates itself today, could not leave a 
theology of work indifferent. 


CONCLUSION: THE TRIPLE VOCATION 


: triple human vocation appears to me to be: work, think, contemplate. 
The privileged role of work comes to it from the fact that it is a mediator 
between nature and freedom: its perpetual danger is to bog man down in na- 
ture and to naturalize him, its greatness is to be for humanity the most effi- 
cacious factor of liberation. 

If man has been brought into thé:world, it is to accomplish a task in it: 
the significance of work is that he can attempt to possess himself only through 
the intermediary of achievement. Therefore, what we most properly consider 
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work is that which exercises itself over physical nature. The concept of hu- 
man geography could be born only in a universe which has been worked on, 
and transformed by man. And this work, under one form or another, will 
always remain with mankind: man reconciles himself with man only by an 
ever-further mastery of nature. This work of man upon nature is so essential 
that one finds it everywhere, more or less analogically,,;in all human activities, 
even the most spiritualized—such as the search for truth or the organization 
of action: ;working activity, we said, is situated at the very heart of the spirit. 
It is for this reason that thought, under the human conditions of its exercise, did 
not seem to us to be contemplative, but reflective. It is not impossible that 
contemplation lies beyond all work—or at least that it absolutely transforms its 
nature. 

In any case it is a gift of God, which our work perhaps merits and invites, 
but which is located beyond all effort. Human thought remains toilsome, mili- 
tant, forever working and separated from itself. The question of relationship 
of truth and work is not the whole ontological problem; but I should like at 
least to have made you feel to what point it is located ‘henceforth in the center 
of contemporary thought.* If therefore I have spoken of three vocations, I 
hope to have made you understand sufficiently that the last two could be nor- 
mally reached only because of the first and, if I may say so, through its media- 
tion. Work is without a doubt not the ultimate goal of man, but it is, in 
all the meanings of the term, his condition. 


Therefore, in the huge effort which is leading man toward a civilization 
of work, meaning toward a civilization in which work will accomplish more 
fully its task of human liberation for all, is there more than that very effort. 
In a sense we are still ignorant of man; I mean that we do not know his im- 
mense possibilities, or that of which he is capable. One wastes one’s time in 
condemning Prometheus when it would be more appropriate to baptize him, 
which can be done only if one begins by existing with him. And the idea of 
a Christian Prometheus would seem to me apt to renew our thoughts and 
to incite our acts. 

We must familiarize ourselves with the idea of a man who, by his work, 
would accomplish, in an unforeseen but extraordinary manner, the transfor- 





* Cf. Ruyer, “Metaphysics of Work,” in Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, April 
1948 (p. 214): “The Metaphysics of work could be extended into a religion of work, which 
would retain the precious element of medieval Christianity. Work is joy and human) pride, 
and at the same time it is religious salvation, a vision of God. In it can be combined the 
will to autonomy and submission to things eternal, positive trends and traditional religious 
trends, humanism and the essence of transcendence, Proudhon and the theologians. The 
analysis of work reveals too much the synthetizing virtues in the practical order. A man 
who works cannot find the world absurd, for he necessarily gives it a meaning, and he ob- 
serves that reality rewards his effort with an increase in value, if not outside of him, at 
least within him—as if the Marxist theory of value, false on the economic level would corres- 
pond nevertheless to a metaphysical truth. The man who works escapes anxiety, and yet 
he exists more authentically than the anxious anguished contemplator of nothingness—more 
authentically especially than the anxious through persuasion—; the man who works escapes 
through a daily effort to the shallow-sounding romanticism of heroic action.” One sees the 
difference of our viewpoint; but one sees also how far a purely rational mediation can go, 
as honest as it is deep, on work. 
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mation of the very conditions of his habitat in this world. Spiritual problems 
would not be for all that annihilated or solved, but enlarged to the’ dimensions 
of his power. Supernatural hope and terrestrial hopes have too often been 
shown as opposites, as if Hope were only that which survives all human failures. 
Heaven is other than a sort of compensation for the defeats of this world. In- 
deed there is no common measure between that which is of man and that 
which is of God. And we would be particularly strict with that false escha- 
tology which would make the “within” flow into the “beyond” through a sort 
of imperceptible progress. But nothing forbids us to think that if God put 
man to work in this world it is for this work to succeed. ‘This is a free opinion, 
but which at least does not appear contrary to divine wisdom. Why should 
God need slaves? And why would human liberation be contrary to the free- 
dom of the children of God? Why, lastly, could we not, on condition of main- 
taining them in their place, preserve at the same time the fullness of Christian 
Hope and the ambition of human hopes. 

The Catholic, certain of his faith, should be able to distinguish clearly 
between his unfailing attachment to the Church and his free commitments. 
Respectful of his brothers who do not have the same options, but quick also 
to make his own respected, he may, without hiding the dangers of his action 
from himself, be convinced that the greatest danger is to abstract oneself from 
man and from his hopes in order to shut oneself up in a ghetto. Such a Ca- 
tholic, always available and always committed, can without fear and within 
the totality of that which he is, collaborate in the promotion of work and 
brave whatever storms may ensue. 


Translated by DENYSE BARBET 





1 The reference is to Mounier’s La petite peur du XXe siecle (Seuil) translated as part. 
of Be not afraid (Rockcliffe). (Tr.) 
2 The original is a play,on reconnaitre and connaitre. (Tr.) 
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THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF ACTION 





Ys or no, has human life a meaning? 
Has a man a destiny? I act, yet without 
realizing what action is, without having 
desired to live, and without knowing 
exactly who I am or whether 1 am. This 
semblance of being that is at work within 
me, these actions of mine, fleeting as a 
shadow: I am told that they carry with 
them the weight of an eternal responsi- 
bility, and that even at the price of blood 
I cannot purchase nothingness, because for 
me it can no longer be. Thus I am con- 
demned to life, condemned to death, con- 
demned to eternity! Why, and by what 
right, since I have neither known nor 
chosen it? 

I would know the truth. If there is 
something to be seen, then I must see it. 
I would learn—yes or no—whether this 
phantom that I call myself and the uni- 
verse I behold, whether science with its 
magic and the strange dream of conscious- 
ness have any solidity. I would discover 
what my acts conceal in those depths 
where, without myself and in spite of my- 
self, I am subject to being and cling to 
it. I would know whether by the power 
of knowledge or of will I can escape the 
tyranny of the present and of the future. 

The problem is inevitable, and inevita- 
bly man resolves it. Though the solution 
be right or wrong, though it be voluntary 
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even when it is necessary, it is revealed in each one’s actions. shat is why it 
is necessary to study action. It is only by degrees that the word and its rich 
content will be unfolded; but if man is to have the strength to affirm and to 
believe, and the courage to act, nothing could be better than to set before him 
life’s exigencies and the secret fullness of his actions. 


THE APPARENT NECESSITY OF THE MORAL PROBLEM 


UDGING from the immediate evidence, action appears as the most general 
and constant fact of life, as the interior expression of a universal determinism. 
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It takes place without me. More than a fact, it is a necessity; no doctrine 
can deny it for even the negation requires a supreme effort, nor can it be 
avoided because even suicide is an act: action takes place in spite of me. More 
than a necessity, action not infrequently appears to be an obligation; it must 
be produced by me even though it may demand some painful choice, a sacrifice, 
death. Not only do I wear away the life of my body, but I repeatedly sacrifice 
to action affections and desires which, individually, would claim all for them- 
selves. We do not advance, nor learn, nor become enriched without closing 
off every road but one, without depriving ourselves of all that we might other- 
wise have known and acquired. Is there any regret more subtle than that of 
the youth who can only enter into life by setting limits to his curiosity? Every 


determination cuts off an infinity of possible acts, and no one escapes this na- 
tural mortification. 


Have I at least the power to stand still? No, one must advance. Can I 
refrain from choosing in order not to reject anything? No, I must be involved 
or run the risk of losing all; I must be compromised. Either I have no right 
to wait or I no longer have the power of choice. If I do not act voluntarily, 
there is something within me or beyond me that acts independently of me; 
and what acts independently of me usually acts against me. Peace is a defeat; 
the only respite action allows is death. Head, heart, and hand must be lent 
willingly or they are taken from me. If I refuse my free dedication I fall into 
slavery. No one dispenses with idols, not even the libertine. Passion, some 
password, the pressure of the group, the prejudice of the school or party; these 
are sufficient to bring about the loss of all repose and the sacrifice of all liberty. 
And it is often for such things that men live and die. 


May I still hope to rule my life by my ideas alone and to act, if I so choose, 
only when the light is without obscurity? No. Practice, while admitting 
no postponement, is never accompanied by absolute clarity, and a complete 
analysis is beyond the powers of a limited intelligence. Every rule of life found- 
ed uniquely on philosophical theory or abstract principles is hedged round with 
danger: I cannot put off acting until all the evidence has appeared and all 
the evidence the mind does enjoy is but partial. Pure knowledge is never suf- 
ficient to move us because it does not completely take hold of us. There is 
an act of faith in every act. 

Can I, in any case, put into practice what I have resolved upon just as 
I have resolved it? No, there is always an inexplicable and disconcerting dis- 
proportion between what I know and will and do. My decisions often go beyond 
my thoughts, and my acts beyond my intentions. Sometimes I fail to do all 
that I want; at other times, almost without realizing it, I do what I do not 
want to do. Once accomplished, these actions, though not completely fore- 
seen nor fully ordered, weigh upon my whole life and apparently act on me 
more than I have acted on them. I am their prisoner and often they rise up 
against me like a rebellious child against its father. They have crystallized the 
past; they gnaw into the future. 

The impossibility of abstaining and keeping a reserve, the inability to be 
satisfied, to suffice, to break free: this is what a first glance at my condition 
reveals. This restraint or quasi-oppression in my life is neither imaginary nor 
a dialectical trick; it is a brute fact of daily experience. Both at the source 
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of my acts as well as in and after the exercise of what I call my liberty, I seem 
to feel the weight of necessity. Nothing in me escapes it. If I attempt to 
suppress these promptings I am imprisoned by my own failure to act; yet if 
I take the initiative and act I am subject to what I have done. In practice 
no one escapes the problem of practice; not only does each one meet it, but 
each one inevitably solves it in his own way. 


It is this necessity that must be justified, and how justify it except by show- 
ing that it ig in harmony with man’s deepest aspirations? Since I am only con- 
scious of my servitude because I envision and long for complete liberation, the 
two terms of the problem are sharply opposed: on the one side is all that domi- 
nates and oppresses the will, on the other side is the will to dominate all or 
at least to be able to ratify it freely; for there is no authentic being where all 
is constraint. How, then, is the conflict to be resolved? Which of the two 
terms of the problem must be the point of departure? Are we to begin by 
trusting the sincere good will, as though its aspirations were a kind of wager 
on an infinite object won without cost, even though the will seems to sacrifice 
everything for it? Or shall we not, rather, consider first what is inevitable 
and necessary, refusing every concession, rejecting all that can be rejected, in 
order to see with scientific necessity where the necessity of science leads, simply 


indicating at the end and in the name of the determinism that the aspiration 
of the good will is sound? 


The first way is unavoidable and can suffice for all. It is the practical 
way and it must be clearly set forth before going on, if only to justify the con- 
duct of the vast majority, often the very best of men, who must act without 
inquiring into the nature of action. As will appear shortly, no one is exempt 
from following the direct way. But it is not without value to show that an- 
other method becomes legitimate as a confirmation of the first and in so far 
as it anticipates the final revelations of life, and that this other method is 
necessary for the scientific solution of the problem. The object of the present 
work is precisely this science of practice. 


THE PRACTICAL SOLUTION OF THE MORAL PROBLEM 





Byron: discussing the exigencies of life, indeed in order to discuss them, 
one must be already subject to them. Can this initial awareness of subjection 
suffice to justify the vital exigencies themselves, and shall we succeed in dis- 
covering through experience alone and without any effort of thought a uni- 
versally valid solution that will satisfy every conscience and free life from 
every tyranny? 

I am and in spite of myself I act. Moreover, it would appear that I am 
answerable for all that I am and do. Since effective docility is the only direct 
method of verification, let me submit to this unavoidable constraint without 
rebellion. Resist as I may, nothing can dispense me from obeying; I have 
no choice but to yield. Seeing there is no way to escape the necessity of ac- 
tion, any attempt at insubordination becomes senseless and as much an offense 
against science as against one’s conscience. It can never be repeated often 
enough: no factual difficulty, no speculative doubt can legitimately exempt 
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anyone from the method of practice, and it is this method that I am compelled 
and resolutely determined to apply before any other. 


I am asked for head, heart, and hand; then I am ready. Let the experi- 
ment begin. Action is a necessity; then I will act. Action often appears as 
an obligation; then I will obey. So much the worse if it is all an illusion, an 
inherited prejudice, a relic of Christian education. I need personal verifica- 
tion; then verification it shall be at all costs. No one else can do it for me 
nor in my place. What is at stake: is myself and all that I am; then it is my- 
self and all that I am that I will give over to the experiment, for a man only 
has himself to give. Authentic proofs and vital certitudes are not easily com- 
municated. We live alone and we die alone; others have no part in it. 

“Well, if | cannot make the test by proxy, isn’t it enough to imagine it, 
to work it out theoretically in the mind?” Amusing people these theoricians 
of practice who observe, deduce, discuss, and legislate on what they will never 
do! A chemist does not pretend to produce water without hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; neither do I pretend to know and experience myself, to win certitude 
and appreciate man’s destiny without casting into the crucible the whole of 
the man that I bear within me. This organism of flesh and appetites and 
desires and thoughts whose obscure workings I constantly experience within 
me, what is it but a living laboratory? And it is here that the science of life 
must be worked out. How artificial, how narrow and impoverished are the 
run-of-the-mill deductions of moralists even when based on the most fruitful 
facts, on customs, and on social life. Let us act and leave them with their 
alchemy. 


“But there is always doubt, difficulty, obscurity.” Too bad, but if we are 
to know the truth we must still move on. If conscience deserves any reproach 
it is for demanding too much, not for speaking too little. It is enough to see 
just one step ahead. All I need is a suggestion of light, and faint call, to lead 
me whither my sense of expectation hints that I will find what I seek; it need 
be only a feeling of fullness, some light on the role I am to play, some con- 
firmation of what my conscience indicates. The relative darkness is no ex- 
cuse for stopping. To refuse all sacrifice and trust simply because the prac- 
tical obligations and necessities appear to suffer some obscurity would be a 
betrayal of my method; and should I blame the darkness and what it con- 
ceals, boldly using it as a cloak to cover up my desertion of experience, I would 
condemn rather than excuse myself. The scientist is compelled to be bold 
and to risk very often the precious material he holds in his hands. He does 
not know beforehand what he is seeking but still he seeks. It is by anticipating 
the facts that he comes upon them and discovers them. Not only does he not 
always foresee what he finds, but even after his discovery he cannot entirely 
account for it, for he has no access to the ultimate secrets of nature. 


Since there is no way of constructing the science of man without man, the 
precious material that I must expose to the experiment is myself. Life abounds 
in ready-made experiments, hypotheses, traditions, precepts, and duties which 
only need to be verified. Action is this precision method, this laboratory test, 
and even when the details of its operations are not entirely understood it yields 
a response so certain that no dialectical artifice can supply for it. Here is the 
measure of what is authentic; it is of little moment that its price may be high. 
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“But isn’t this rule of life equivocal and illogical? Why must one always 
choose among various possibilities, why sacrifice this for that? Is there no 
right, even a duty, to experience all?” No, there is nothing ambiguous or il- 
logical when, faithful to the enterprise and preferring the goodness of living 
to the pride of merely knowing, a man is loyal to his conscience and its simple 
testimony without splitting hairs. The ethical experiment like every other 
experiment should be a method of analysis and synthesis. Sacrifice, in morti- 
fying the familiar tyranny of the appetites, is this real analysis, and it reveals 
a superior will whose existence is made known by the fact that it opposes them. 
Sacrifice does not impoverish the human person but develops and completes 
it. Do those who have passed the test of heroism complain? Or should life 
always be good to the wicked? Then indeed it would itself be wicked, for in 
remaining kind and pleasantly unruffled in their regard it would shine with 
equal candor on the reprobate as upon those who follow the straight way. 


It is not a question here of some speculative satisfaction but of an empiri- 
cal verification. If I already have the solution it would be criminal to lose 
it while waiting until I comprehend it. This would be to run from it in order 
to attain it. The mind in its curiosity cannot suppress the practical necessities 
under pretext of studying them, nor does the need to think dispense me from 
the business of living. Since the obligation of acting is in a different order 
from the need to know, it is necessary and possible for me to have the shelter 
of a provisional ethics. Anything contrary to the dictates of conscience is 
founded on speculative prejudice, and every critique of life based on incomplete 
experience is radically deficient. While no slender beam of light suffices to 
illumine the vast domain of practice, still the little that one does see in no way 
detracts from what is not seen. As long as a perfect equation has not been 
established between action and thought, and between conscience and science, 
all men, the uneducated as well as philosophers, have no choice but to remain 
childlike and docile, naively docile to the empiricism of duty. 


Thus, independent of all theoretical considerations, and during the course 
of any speculative investigation of action, I have at my disposal a direct and 
practical method of verification. This unparalleled means of judging the con- 
straints of life and of evaluating the exigencies of conscience is simply to yield 
to what conscience and life demand of me. Only thus shall I maintain har- 
mony between the necessity that forces me to act and the movement of my 
own proper will. Only thus shall I know whether, after all, I can ratify the 
initial necessity by a definite free choice of my reason, and whether all that 
once appeared to be obscure, tyrannical, and even evil, may not be lucid and 
good. Therefore, as long as the narrow path of duty is not abandoned by some 
inconsequence, practice contains a complete method and doubtless prepares 
a valid solution to the problem it imposes on every man. 


Do we now understand what this method of direct experiment is, and do 
we have the courage to apply it? Are we willing to earn the right to judge 
on ethical matters at the cost of all that we are and have? If not, then no 
judgment of condemnation has any weight. To condemn life one must find, 
after having experienced its most difficult requirements, that there is still room 
to regret the sacrifices and efforts expended to make it good. Is this the case? 
Until a man has made the experiment, what right has he to complain? 
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THE SCIENTIFIC PROBLEM OF PRACTICE 


ee we should not ignore these complaints. It is quite possible that the 
direct way leads to a point where no other way leads, possible too that every- 
one who abandons it is blameworthy. Yet, suppose a man does abandon it 
or has fallen away, or perhaps has not so much as entered upon) it, are we to 
write him off as of no account? Science should be as broad as charity and not 
omit what even morals reprove. In spite of the sufficiency of practice, another 
quite different method, destined perhaps to clarify and justify the first, becomes 
legitimate and even necessary. Let us examine here a few of its principles. 

No one, of course, is obliged to set up court with his conscience, to haggle 
over his submission to it, or to speculate on practice. But who of us is without 
intellectual curiosity, and who has never beer in doubt about the goodness of 
a task nor asked himself why he is doing what he is doing? When traditions 
are broken as they are now, when the corruption of manners has set in on all 
sides, and when by a strange perversion of nature the attraction of what pop- 
ular conscience calls evil exercises a kind of fascination over all, is it always 
possible to act with that joyful and courageous simplicity that no incertitude 
can impede and no sacrifice dismay? It is not; for while the method of simple 
and generous folk may be good, one should at least be able to show why it is 
good. It should be clear then why this scientific justification must represent 
the supreme effort of speculation since it is to prove the supremacy of action. 

Other considerations prompt one to seek the scientific justification of prac- 
tice: Even when there is no hesitation over what is to be done, do we always 
do what we know and want? And if continual failures spoil the experience 
of life, if one’s original sincerity is lost, and if the irreparable past of some 
action rears up to block the way, is there no need to have recourse to an in- 
direct method? And is not the very reflection which the obstacle provokes like 
a light for the recovery of the lost road? The presence of evil in the most naive 
of consciences, though very often born of vain and sensual curiosity, gives rise 
in its turn to a need for discussion and understanding. This complement or 
supplement of moral spontaneity must be sought, therefore, in ideas as scientific 
as possible. 

But make no mistake; nothing is so dangerous and so unscientific as to 
be governed by incomplete ideas where practice is concerned. Unlike knowl- 
edge, action cannot be partial or provisional. Therefore, once the discussion 
of the principles of human conduct has begun, the examination should not be 
evaluated until it is completed because the norm for the judgment of acts must 
be something ultimate, central, and total. While it may be true that no one 
is obliged to speculate on practice, still there is hardly a person who does not 
have his ideas on life and who does not believe that he is authorized to apply 
them. Thus it is essential to push this inquiry to its term since only at the 
term will that authority be justified which speculation pretends to exercise over 
action. 

The task is to construct a science of action, a science that will not be 
scientific unless it is total since all deliberate thinking and living imply a com- 
plete solution to the problem of existence, a science that will not be scientific 
unless it can determine a solution equally valid for all and so unique as to 
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exclude all other solutions. For if my reasons are to be truly scientific they 
should have no more value for me than for anyone else, neither should they 
admit of any other conclusions but mine. It remains to be demonstrated how 
on this point, too, the direct method of practical verification needs to be com- 
pleted. 


The lessons of moral experience, since they are personal and incommu- 
nicable, are valid only for the person who experiences them within himself. 
Such a person has succeeded, no doubt, in learning where to acquire true spirit- 
ual light and in establishing a personal certitude that surpasses every other 
assurance. But what he learns by doing cannot be communicated to others 
who dq not do it; in the eyes of the outsider he only has opinion, belief, or 
faith. Even for himself his science lacks the universal, impersonal, imperious 
character of science itself. Now it is of great value for each one to be able to 
justify as fully as possible the reasons for his conduct against the sophisms of 
passion, and to be able to transmit to all and to demonstrate the unassailable 
solution to the unavoidable problem. Further, if our life is to be our rigorous 
judge, we should be able with sufficient clarity ta judge our life. 

Why it is legitimate and necessary to present the speculative problem of 
practice must be obvious enough. How it is to be presented must now be 
investigated. 


THE METHOD OF THE SCIENCE OF ACTION 


How do truly scientific methods proceed when applied to the study of 
reality? They exclude all false solutions of a fact, all fortuitous coincidences, 
and all accessory circumstances, in order to confront the mind with the neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions for the facts; in this way they force the mind 
to affirm the law. This indirect way is the only scientific one because, by be- 
ginning with doubt and by systematically eliminating every possible error or 
cause of iliusion, it closes all avenues but one. From that moment the truth 
is imposed; it is demonstrated. 

There will never be a science of action, properly speaking, until one can 
transfer the essentials of this indirect method to the critique of life. Let us 
not pretend that men, especially intellectuals, are other than they are: they 
want to know where they are going, that is, they like to see and to choose 
their way; and to be the more sure they will beat down every path, even those 
that prove to lead nowhere. Without a complete investigation there is no 
conclusive and compelling demonstration. If in the natural sciences the mind 
only surrenders before what cannot be doubted, it is still more true that in the 
area where human passions, sufferings and inner struggles dominate, man, so 
long as he is not dislodged from it, clings to the position in which his self- 
love, for lack of any other motive, has established him. So let us ask no one 
to concede the first step. Science needs to concede nothing. 


But it would be to concede the first step, the decisive step, were one to 
accept moral obligation or the natural necessity to act, even as tentative or 
as a simple postulate. It is this constraint and these very practical exigencies 
that are in question; they must be justified in the! eyes of those who are most 
demanding and through the very strivings of those who seek mightily to escape 
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them. The moment I pose the theoretical problem of action and pretend to 
discover its scientific solution, provisionally and from this limited point of 
view, I no longer admit the value of any practical solution. The ordinary words 
I use: good, bad, duty, culpability, are henceforth destitute of all meaning 
until I can restore their full significance. Face to face with the necessity which 
apparently forces me to be and to act, I refuse to ratify in the order of thought 
what I am resolved to put into practice in the order of action. And since 
the paramount consideration is to eliminate all false ways of being and acting, 


instead of attending only to the correct way, I will study even those which 
deviate most radically. 


My position is thus clear. On the one hand, as far as action is concerned: 
complete and absolute submission to the dictates of conscience and immediate 
docility. My interim morality is the whole of morality, such that no intellec- 
tual or sense-level objection can authorize me to break this pact with duty. 
On the other hand, as far as science is concerned, complete and absolute in- 
dependence. But I do not understand these words in the sense frequently given 
them, as implying a total liberation of life from every regulative norm, from 
every moral bond, and from all positive faith, for that would be to draw the 
conclusion before having justified the premises; it would be to allow thought 
to usurp a premature authority at the very moment when its own limitations 
have at last come to be recognized. Whatever be the scientific result of the 
investigation begun, it is only at the term that it can rejoin and clarify the 
practical discipline of life. Science’s necessary independence of action must 
be understood in this way. The investigation itself will best show the im- 
portance and uniqueness of the problem. 


What, then, is the precise point of the inquiry? It is simply this: to know 
whether, in spite of an opposing and evident constraint, whether, in spite of 
obscurity along the way, whether, in the depths of unconscious life out of 
which the mystery of action emerges like a dreaded enigma, whether, amidst 
the many deviations of mind and heart, there subsists, in spite of all, the germ 
of a science and the principle of a secret revelation; of a revelation such that 
afterwards nothing will seem arbitrary and inexplicable in each man’s destiny, 
such that man will definitely consent to his lot whatever it may be, so that, 
finally, this revealing clarity of conscience will require no change in the fun- 
damental orientation of those who are suddenly made aware of it. 


We must seek to discover whether, at the heart of the most outrageous 
negations and extravagances of the will, there is not an initial movement which 
always persists and is secretly loved and willed, even when it is denied and 
abused. It is in each one that the principle of the judgment which is to judge 
each one must be found. In such an inquiry independence of spirit is indis- 
pensable, not only because it is of the utmost importance to begin by recog- 
nizing the great diversity of human consciences, but especially because it is 
necessary to discover in each one, and amidst unknown sophisms and unavowed 
failures, the primordial aspiration, and thus to conduct all consciences in full 
sincerity to the term of their voluntary élan. So, instead of beginning with 
some unique point of origin where a doctrine peculiar to a single spirit might 
be thought to have its source, it is necessary to situate oneself at the extremities 
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of the most divergent radii in order to recapture at, the center the truth essential 
to every conscience and the movement common to every will. 

Approaching the science of action, nothing can be taken for granted, nei- 
ther facts, nor principles, nor duties. The task is to jettison every dubious sup- 
port. Let no one pretend like Descartes, using an artifice so obviously of the 
School, to extract the reality of being from doubt and illusion; for I have no 
perception of consistency emerging out of this dreamlike reality. It is empty 
and remains outside me. Let no one urge me with Pascal to play heads or 
tails with nothingness and eternity; for to make a wager is already to ratify 
the alternative. And let no one like Kant educe heaven-knows-what categori- 
cal imperative out of I-know-not-what darkness; for I will treat any such thing 
as suspect and as an intruder. It is necessary, on the contrary, to welcome all 
negations as though it were possible to admit them all together, even when 
they mutually cancel one another out. It is necessary to enter into every pre- 
judice, as though it were legitimate, into every error as though it were sincere, 
into every passion as though it really had the generosity of which it boasts, 
into every philosophical system as though each embraced the infinite truth it 
pretends to monopolize. One must take to oneself all conclusions and become 
their intimate in order to see whether they bear within themselves their justi- 
fication or condemnation. Let them be their own judges, let them see where 
their sincere and most interior will leads them, let them learn what they do 
without knowing it and what they know even when they do not will or do it. 


Thus, in order that the problem of action may be scientifically presented, 
there must be no obligation to accept either moral postulate or intellectual 
presupposition. We are confronted not merely with one particular question 
among many others, but with the question upon which all others depend. It 
is so primary that every preliminary concession would be begging the ques- 
tion. Just as every fact contains its whole law, so every conscience conceals 
the secret and law of life. We need make no hypotheses, neither can we sup- 
pose that the question is solved, or imposed, or even posed. It is sufficient 
to allow the individual will and action to expand in order that they may reveal 
the deepest orientation of the heart and the final harmony or contradiction 
of the primitive movement in relation to the term of its tendency. The diffi- 
culty is to avoid introducing anything extraneous or artificial into the drama 
of life, to correct reason and will by the reason and the will, to squeeze method- 
ically out of every sort of error, negation, and failure the latent truth by which 
souls live and by which, perhaps, they may eternally die. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ACTION 


ened all is called into question, even whether there is a question. The 
stimulus for every investigation should be furnished by the investigation it- 
self, and as a matter of fact the movement of thought is self-sustaining to the 
point that it needs no artificially introduced exterior force. Its inner mecha- 
nism? It is just as well to outline it here, for while it adds little to the proba- 
tive value of the exposition to indicate its moving idea in advance, it is a 
great help towards clarity. And while we call into question the value of life 
and even the reality of being, it is good to direct attention to the common bond 
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of science, ethics, and metaphysics. Among these three there is no contradic- 
tion because, where men have pretended to see incompatible realities, there 
are as yet only heterogeneous and integrated phenomena. And if they have 
tied themselves up in inextricable difficulties where there really are no diffi- 
culties, it is because they have failed to recognize the unique question at the 
point where it actually does exist. The question is of the whole man, and 
the whole is not to be sought in thought alone. The center of philosophy 
must be transferred to action because it is here that life has its center. 


If 1 am not what I want to be, that is, what I want/to be not merely with 
my lips, or in desire or imagination, but with all my heart and strength and 
in my acts, then I am not. In the depths of my being there is a will and 
love for being, or else there is nothing. This necessity that has appeared as 
tyrannical constraint, this obligation that at first seemed despotic, must be 
seen finally as a manifestation and exercise of the profound action of my will; 
otherwise they will destroy me. The nature of things and the chain of neces- 
sities weighing on my life do but represent the series of means that I must will, 
and that I do in fact will, to reach my destiny. Were being to be involuntary 
and forced, it would not be being, so true is it that the last word of all is good- 
ness, and that to be is to will and to love. As far as the philosophy of the 
will is concerned pessimism stops too soon; for in spite of pain and despair 
we are still justified in affirming the truth and excellence of being as long as 
we spontaneously and sincerely will it of our own accord. To hate my own 
being I must affirm and love being. Evil and hatred only exist in so far as 
they pay homage to love. 


Whatever be the apparent disproportion between what I know and will 
and am, however I may dread the consequences of my acts, even though I am 
capable of destroying but not of escaping myself, of existing in such a way 
that it were better if I did not exist, still, if I am to be I must always will to 
be, although it may mean carrying with me the agonizing contradiction be- 
tween what I want and what I am. There is nothing arbitrary or tyrannical 
in my destiny, for the slightest outer constraint would suffice to strip being 
of all value, beauty, and consistency. I have nothing that I have not received, 
yet at the same time all must arise from within myself, even the being received 
and seemingly imposed. Whatever I do or submit to, it is still necessary for 
me to sanction this being and, as it were, to engender it anew by personal ad- 
hesion, never disavowing it even in my most sincere liberty. It is this will— 
most sincere and most free—that must be discovered in my every activity and 
brought finally to its perfect achievement. The important thing is to bring 
the reflective movement of my will into equation with its spontaneous move- 
ment. And it is in action that this relation of equality or disproportion is 
determined. Again, it is of supreme importance to study action because it 
manifests at the same time the double will of man; it constructs within man 
a kind of world of his own devising which is to contain the complete explana- 
tion of his history and destiny. 


The supreme effort of art is to make men do what they want to do and 
to make them aware of what they already know. Such is the ambition of this 
work. Not that it can invade those protective obscurities which guarantee the 
detachment of love and the merit of goodness; but if there is any salvation it 
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should not depend on some highly technical solution of an obscure problem, 
neither should it be closed off against persevering and rigorous investigation. 
It must be clearly at the disposal of all. This clarity should be brought to 
those who, perhaps unknowingly, have turned away from it towards a dark- 
ness of their own making, a darkness that will not be changed even by the 
full revelation of their obscure state unless they themselves voluntarily contri- 
bute to change themselves. Nor shall we suppose initially that they are deli- 
berately misled, that they refuse the light while sensing that it envelops them, 
that they curse being even while affirming its goodness. Yet, it may be neces- 
sary to treat even of this excess, for everything, all possible attitudes of will 
and all the illusions of conscience, must enter into the science of action: they 
may be fictions, they may be absurdities, but they are real absurdities. In the 
illusory, in the imaginary, even in the false, there is a certain element of real- 
ity, a living and substantial something which takes a body in human acts, a 
creation which no philosophy has sufficiently taken into account. How im- 
portant it is to gather together, to unite, and to bring to their perfect achieve- 
ment these many aspirations that are perishing like scattered members because 
of their division. It is in this way that it will be possible to build up amidst 
an infinity of errors and out of the ruins of the very errors themselves that 
universal truth which abides in the secret chamber of every conscience and 
which no man can escape. 

But now let us forget this anticipation of the route to be followed. Let 
there be a total abandonment without reservation or resistance for no sides 
have been taken and no act of confidence is asked. There can be no admitting 
as a point of departure even the simple “there is nothing,” since this too would 
be an exterior factor and a kind of arbitrary and subservient concession. The 
housecleaning is complete. 


Translated by JAMES M. SOMERVILLE, S.]. 


After this declaration of method, Blondel enters into an analysis 
of nihilism and dilettantism in order to show the necessity of volun- 
tary action: nolo velle=volo nolle. There is no escaping the Cogito 
of action: I act, I will, therefore there is something; there are values. 

There follows a critique of science, liberty, and society, and the 
necessary hypothesis of the supernatural. With regard to the super- 
natural, philosophy cannot say that it is, or that it is not; but it can- 
not avoid facing the question of its ea rma 

In a final dense chapter Blondel reintegrates the series of neces- 
sities, revealed by reflective analysis, into life and he shows that the 
original synthetic view of everyday practice is justified by a science of 
action and the critique of life. (Tr. note.) 











THE PRIEST-WORKERS IN FRANCE 


Origin and backgrounds 
FRIEDRICH HEER 


“When I am dead, tell the sweet Kingdom Earth that I have loved it more 
than I would ever dare express.”—George Bernanos. 
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will probably draw the wrong conclusion 
and connect this division with the political 
and economic situation of modern France. Nothing could be more erroneous: 
for over a thousand years France’s living Catholicism has been distinguished 
by its courage for bold experiments (since the days of Benedict of Aniane, 
the monks of Cluny, the Cistercians and the early Premonstrants) as well as 
by astonishing ability to contain within Catholicism even the sharpest contra- 
dictions—mentalities, feelings, spiritual forces which were never gathered to- 
gether in the bosom of the Church anywhere else. We may simply recall Joan 
of Arc, the conflict between Jansenism and French Jesuits, then Pascal, Port- 
Royal, Fénelon, the “pure love” of Mme. Guyon, the struggles over Lamme- 
nais’ L’Avenir, Sillon. The “laudabiliter se subjecit,” the submission of Bi- 
shop Fénelon to the edict of Rome and the control of Bossuet, dd not hinder 
the spread of his ideas; instead, it furthered them: they spread all through 
Europe and formed a most potent leaven for French revolution. 

Let us first review some dates and facts in regard to the external history 
of the French priest-workers.1 In 1943 Abbé Godin, a chaplain of the Young 
Christian Workers, together with Abbé Yves Daniel, published the book, France, 
pays de Mission?2, This represented a first attempt to make use of modern 
sociology and social psychology on behalf of a new apostolate. In the famous 
seminary of Limoges, where the seminary for the Mission de France had been 
founded, and which became the center of the struggle from the outset, there 
hung a2 map of France as a constant reminder to the seminarians. This map 
illustrated Abbé Godin’s findings; France was divided into three zones; sec- 
tions which were still Christian in character and culture, sections of latent 
Christianity in which, however, there were only small groups of practicing 
Christians, and finally the purely “pagan” areas, both rural and industrial. 
Of these the third was by far the largest. Abbé Godin died in a fire in January 
1944. However, his warning was a tremendous shock to those ultra-conserva- 
tives whom Leo XIII had to compel to recognize the French Republic. Such 
people protested against “this trouble-maker”’; denying Godin's figures, they 
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cried that “his book was an insult to the French nation.” An older genera- 
tion of French priests, largely under the experience of the front-lines spirit 
of fraternity during World War I, had struggled for decades to get a footing 
in the extra-Christian segments of France’s population; now a new flame came 
from the younger generation that had been part of the Resistance, emerging 
from slave camps and deportation. Outsiders are usually unaware of the un- 
deniably genuine religious experience which was and still is associated with 
the Resistance by many of its former participants. The existence of a com- 
munity of struggle, of a common life among young Catholics, Communists and 
Socialists against Vichy supporters, bishops and prelates, German generals, and 
disapproving French Catholic rightists, has produced a situation in French life 
and politics which still shows wounds and resentments. It also has fateful im- 
plications for our present situation. Godin’s book became the igniting spark 
which united two generations and their fraternal experience in that alliance 
from which the Mission de Paris and the Mission de France arose. Cardinal 
Suhard’s contribution was to give an opportunity for these tendencies, the 
striving for a new form of apostolate, to develop within the Church. If one 
compares his earlier pronouncements with the exhortations, pastoral letters and 
speeches of Cardinal Suhard after the turning-point of his life, two different 
personalities seem to be present: first a wisely cautious man of the old school, 
in favor of holding fast to old, proven methods, and against all innovations; 
then a bold spirit, shaken by the signs of a new era in the Church. During 
the war Suhard had often been violently attacked in Resistance circles as a 
supporter of Pétain, a betrayer of France to the Germans. But there is no 
doubt that he was in good faith during this period; the fact is that he was 
inclined—as were a majority of the most respected prelates of France, all tra- 
ditionalists, advocates of the old pre-Revolutionary France in its struggles 
against the “atheistic Republic’—toward that form of state which Petain and 
Laval represented. However, what is important is that from 1944-5 he devoted 
his entire energy to the reconciliation of the vast non-Christian masses of the 
French populace with the Church. For such people, as Suhard himself said, 
“The Church is only a political power and its activities are tactics chosen to 
advance her interests.” The priest-workers became his life’s task. It was solely 
due to him that this new apostolate was able to develop at all; from the very 
beginning the opponents of the priest-workers were snapping at their heels, 
even though they could not strike directly because they were politically com- 
promised and for them the Cardinal was invincible. These reactionaries—we 
refuse to give them the honorable name of Conservatives—have been gaining 
since 1949 when in Spain and Italy men like Schuman and De Gasperi were 
attacked as “guilty of high treason”; they denounce the hazardous attempt at 
a Christian democracy as a covenant with the French revolution, the Free 
Masons and Bolshevism, and as political and ecclesiastical heresy. 


lL, JULY 1943 a team of priests was formed as the Mission de Paris, “to go 
out to the people”; for them, this means among the non-Christian Commu- 
nistic workers. This group, to which the Abbé Godin belonged, was under 
the direction of Canon Hollande. Under the leadership of Canon Angros, 
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there developed at the same time the Mission de France, a group of 30 priests 
and seminarians. In the period of the crisis—late Autumn 1953—the Mission 
de France contained 350 priests, and 224 seminarians in the Seminary (which 
had been moved from Limoges to Lisieux). ‘The Seminary had received official 
status with Roman approbation in July 1952. The Mission de France was 
authorized in all dioceses of France to recruit members for their seminary, 
with the approval of their respective bishops. They sent out teams of priests 
to rural and urban places which were sociologically or geographically isolated: 
to fishing districts on both coasts, to coal and iron industry areas, and also 
to places where masses of workers were concentrated at sites of public build- 
ing. In contrast to the Mission de France, the Mission de Paris dedicated it- 
self to:the proletariat; at the end of 1953 it had 120 priests, of which 20 lived 
completely as workers. Another important point as background for the ideo- 
logical explanation of the French priest-workers, is that there is a proletariat 
in France, Spain and Italy, as well as in the under-developed countries for 
which there is almost no counterpart in Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian and Ger- 
man lands. This proletariat is comparable to that underground which Frie- 
drich Engels got to know in England in 1823, and described in his Position 
of the Working Class in England. These people lived in utmost insecurity, 
on the border-line of minimum existence, a total contrast with the world of 
entrepreneurs, the “capitalistic class of exploiters,” which is even more to be 
found in this pure state in the Eastern parts of Europe, South America, Asia 
and Africa, and which—as the report of the French bishops expressed it in 
Spring 1953—stands “‘unsympathetically and inhumanly” opposed to the as- 
pirations of the proletariat. Much of the bitterness of these recent religious 
struggles may be explained by the polarity of two mutually isolated classes. 
We then are visibly reminded of the world-wide importance of the struggle 
centered about the Mission de France and the Mission de Paris: what was there 
attempted has exemplary importance for the struggle of all “forsaken people” 
and abandoned races of the earth. The echoes of the quarrel concerning the 
priest-workers in Japan, Indochina, Indonesia and Africa bear witness to this. 
Godin has already described as indissoluble the battle for the “unredeemed” 
French lower classes and the necessity of carrying Christ to the pagan peoples 
by a process of “naturalization,” as a consequence of which the white mission- 
ary has to become completely Chinese, Indian or African in order to bring 
to reality within the body of these people the great Communion of the Church. 
The disagreement on the question as to whether priests and workers can, or 
should form a unity, recalls the heroic attempts of the Jesuit, Father Lebbé, 
to become completely Chinese, or of Father Monchanin, who was closely con- 
nected with the beginnings of the Mission de Paris, to become completely In- 
dian. If we glance at the portrait the French Jesuits of 1687 gave of their 
Chinese Mission, and their will “to be everything to every one” of their pagans, 
we see clearly that we are dealing with the same questions in regard to the 
Mission de Paris and the Mission de France. 


According to credible statements of French theologians, there exists in 
France, with its center near Lyon, a congregation founded by a Spanish priest 
twenty years ago, which by its news service concerning Catholic activities in 
France—and these reports are sent out to Spain, South and North America— 
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has added a great deal to the denunciation of the priest-workers in Rome. It 
is certain, and this fact certainly influenced recent events, that there is today 
a great fear within French Catholicism; there is the feeling that they are sur- 
rounded on all sides with embittered religious opponents. ‘“‘You may be shock- 
ed,” one theologian said, “because we French are suspicious of Rome, which 
indicts our best men. But what am I to say when, invited by South American 
Catholics, 1 undertake a trip for the purpose of giving lectures and sermons, 
and immediately after my arrival am kept in a sort of honorable imprison- 
ment in a monastery until the departure of the next ship?” In all the orders, 
and in all lay circles, we find men whose isolation-complex has convinced them 
that “Franco,” “South America,” “Spellman’s United States,” and “Rome” in- 
tend to break France’s Catholicism internally, and lead it back under the yoke 
of the “age of Constantine”—i.e., under an authoritarian dictatorship of Church 
and secular power, which together with the political, military-economic con- 
trol, the Gospel would rule from above. 


Have the priest-workers really foundered on this constellation of power 
politics, because of the rightist tendencies in the West since 1952? Are they a 
sacrifice to “Rome,” to that “exaggerated centralization,” from which France, 
richly Catholic in Gallic traditions “tries vainly again and again to protect 
itself’? If we want to understand the tragic shipwreck of this experiment, 
which was insufficiently prepared theologically, spiritually, and intellectually, 
we must keep clearly in mind the Mission de Paris, the Catholic-communita- 
rian visionary movement in conjunction with Jeunesse de l’Eglise, the Mission 
de France with the Seminary of Limoges, and the new beginning after the 
failure of the experiments from 1943 to 1953. 


The aim and the task of the Mission de Paris was classically described by 
Cardinal Suhard: 


“In all too many Christian lands, especially in France, the Church is no 
longer visible to many people despite the presence of places of worship and 
of priests. They are no longer able to decide for or against Chris- 
tianity. A tremendous sum of prejudices has disfigured the face of the 
Church in their eyes. The priesthood is even more inaccessible to them. It 
is therefore important that priests become witnesses (témoins) again, not so 
much to convince, as to be a sign. It has been said truly that to be a witness 
does not mean to propagandize, nor to cause a stir of shocked response. It 
is to bring an awareness of mystery. That is, to live in such a way that life 
is meaningless if God does not exist: to bear witness less thorough outward 
changes of the forms of life than by their [the worker priests’] firm will to 
enter a real community of destiny with the disinherited masses. The life of 
these priests is neither a flight nor a study of strange patterns of life. Nor 
does it presume to be a conquest. (The Cardinal here tries to protect the 
worker priests from the reproachful and mocking question which has resounded 
about them day after day, year after year—how many Communists have they 
won over yet?) “It is an appeal for salvation. For them the work is neither 
a pretense nor an opportunity to propagandize, but rather the natural assump- 
tion by the priest of his place among the people where he had been almost a 
stranger.” 
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dis man in worker's clothes who sits opposite me on a rainy November 
day in his tiny room in a Paris suburb gives the impression of an interior 
unity. This fifty-year-old Dominican with a kindly intellectual face and plain 
simple speech, who has worked for years in a factory among 4,000 metal work- 
ers, is of the opinion—as are all his colleagues—that the priest-workers of Paris 
and their work of “naturalization” is, even after ten years, only in its infancy, 
in a stage prior to the work of the apostolate proper. He is right in this. 
(Similarly, Canon Cardijn, today widely celebrated in the whole Catholic world 
as missionary and founder of the Young Christian Worker movement, had to 
wait more than ten years before he could leave the suburbs of Brussels, with 
its narrow Flemish and Walloon cottages, to carry his vision to France, Can- 
ada, and overseas.) It is good to see, however, that the reality which this 
Dominican helped to create in part refutes his words. The people move on 
with their cares, questions, concrete requests—French, Poles, many foreign work- 
ers, including North Africans, a proletariat of the lowest class; but they do 
not restrict themselves to expressing “worldly” worries, but also bring up im- 
mediate religious needs. 


One of those best acquainted with these conditions among the Parisian 
proletariat remarked: “Some would like to see in the priest-workers a sort of 
delegate sent among the workers with the commission of building a bridge 
between the middle class world and that of the worker. That is a complete 
misconception of the raison d’étre of the priest-worker: he is a worker and is 
not merely present among the workers; he accepts the workers’ conditions of 
life in its bitterest aspect, in its absolute uncertainty. A man is 
a priest-worker for his whole life, or not at all. The entrance of 
the priest-worker into the world of the worker is complete, or not at all. Into 
this world of misery and suffering we cannot go as observers or counsellors— 
that would be odious.” “In order to be a priest-worker, one must be a priest 
and worker, that is, be accepted both by the Church and the working-class.” 
Therefore, the attempt was an unconditional growing up in a society which 
until that time was measurable neither with humanistic nor with Christian 
measurements. This first attempt must not fail because individual priest-work- 
ers were not suited for the burning proximity of temporal life (the percentage 
of those who left is not above, but rather below the average number of those 
leaving the clergy in France and Italy in the last 10 years); it must not fail 
because an anonymous declaration of Catholic industrialists (almost all the 
attacks were anonymous until the blitz came from Rome) declared that 
the priest-workers were “unintentionally misled” agents of Moscow, instigators 
of strikes, organizers and confidence-men of the Communist unions (here again, 
in reality it is a matter of only a small percentage). The saying of Mass and 
the carrying-out of liturgical services in workers’ homes were judged scandalous, 
and jealousy among the parish clergy worked for the liquidation of “these 
bold innovators.” The attitude of such parish priests—who since January 1954 
may step as “victors” upon a battlefield on which they never fought and never 
can fight—may be compared to that of Father Carré, O.P.: “Do not simplify 
a tremendous problem; do not force it into the narrow dimensions of your 
point of view! None of us has a monopoly on the possession of the truth. 
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So many realities escape us all! Let us distrust our common temptation to 
sectarianism. In order not to fall prey to it, a man must change his heart, 
and not only his heart but his mind, for love must penetrate to our intellect 
as well as our judgment, so that we can learn to love others and understand 
the work of others with our whole heart and soul. Respect the apostles whom 
God has sent to the outposts! If they cause you discomfort, tell yourselves 
that they are not missionaries among you, in your parishes, but in a pagan 
world whose mentalities and needs are very different from your own. And 


finally, have no illusions about your own parish. For you too there is a task 
of evangelization to be solved.” 


ms rivalries among parish, order and missionary clergy, well known over 
a thousand years of European Church history, also played an important role, 
but they did not affect the crisis. This came about from the very beginning 
through the fact that the priest-workers, theologically unprepared, were sent 
out into the world which they were as little able to understand with their 
habits of thought carried over from their seminary training, as the workers 
could fathom the spirituality of the old order, as it had grown up in the 
shadow of St. Sulpice, nurtured by the French seminary tradition which had 
been deeply permeated by Jansenism. A new autochthonous Catholic doctrine 
of the whole man and of God-man, of the family, and society, of salvation 
and of the Church in this world, was needed if one were to succeed in address- 
ing in a Christian manner and in recovering for the Church these people who 
are not pagans in the old sense of the term, and naturally are religious people. 
The proletariat, despite any magico-technical super-structure, have had their 
feeling and mentality imprisoned in the underground of the spiritual life of 
the archaic collective; their deliverance from total insecurity represents the 
world’s task of the future. Remarkably enough, the wisest heads in France, 
from extreme “left” to extreme “right,” agree that the priest-workers represent- 
ed an experiment produced by the need of an era, and by hearts and minds 
overwhelmed by loving amateurishness. If individual priest-workers were to 
be seen, working with the help of ancient theological handbooks, and in the 
later years more and more with the Bible—especially the Old Testament, whose 
attractiveness for the poor and dispossessed has long been known—, we under- 
stand the tremendous void into which these boldest sailors of Europe were 
preparing to launch themselves. When they first went forth, they could see 
what no one else could see who from an academic viewpoint, or only occasion- 
ally as soldier, military or prison chaplain, etc., begins to enter the unprotected 
depths of the people. When they understand this, the first objection, that 
they went out insufficiently prepared, is sufficiently answered. The measure- 
ments needed could be taken only in the middle of the voyage, and this should 
be remembered in countries where beginnings of a theological eruption from 
below have scarcely become visible. 

In a periphery of the priest-worker movement, there began to settle—going 
back in origin to the period after the first World War—that group of theo- 
logians and ideologists who had worked with Father Montuclard and Jeunesse 
de l'Eglise (located in Lyon and Paris), where a new social structure in the 
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Church was being attempted which was somewhat akin to the Communist and 
Marxist doctrine of salvation. Note well: the sober, over-worked priests of 
the Mission de Paris—Dominicans, Jesuits, and members of other orders, mem- 
bers of the lay clergy, sons of peasants and petit-bourgeois—had themselves very 
rarely anything to do personally with this movement of ideological visionaries, 
As the latter obtained more and more influence in the education of the re- 
cruits, however, even the priest-workers were drawn into the ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings against Jeunesse de l’Eglise, which led, as is known, to its suppression 
in Spring 1953. Outsiders and those ill-disposed toward the priest-workers did 
not attempt to find out whether the two priest-workers and their comrades, 
arrested at strike-battles, acted for reasons based purely on their capacity as 
spiritual advisors and comrades in a way of life, in their attempt to realize 
the naturalization demanded by Cardinal Suhard, united with their Commu- 
nist brother-workers, or whether they acted under the influence of that high- 
minded ideology held by the members of the middle-class and even nobles— 
intellectuals of the Jeunesse de l’Eglise and related groups. How did it happen 
that the highly interesting volumes of Jeunesse de l’Eglise—important theo- 
logically as well as valuable documentation—moved more and more into the 
channels of a Marxist-Communist attitude? Montuclard is convinced that the 
progress of the sciences would give the “exploited masses” everywhere in the 
world a right to expect that the new “humanity” might be realized beyond 
brutal modern fighting. A tremendous hope stirs within the peoples of all 
continents—especially the sub-proletariat. Montuclard cautions that this hope 
for the erection of an earthly paradise should not be condemned by the Church 
—itself entangled in the legacy of the late capitalistic age, with its justified 
fears of destruction, war, and civil wars—as simply an intrinsically secular es- 
chatology and utopianism. Montuclard believes firmly that outside the Church, 
and without its visible cooperation, much has already been gained in the di- 
rection of new social and political experiences, and that it is high time for 
the Church to recognize this advance and help support it. Father Daniélou 
succeeded without great difficulty in pointing out that Montuclard and the 
Jeunesse de l’Eglise succumbed to the Marxist myth of a classless society, of 
“Paradise on Earth,” and the inherent development of history. When Mont- 
uclard demands that the Church adapt itself to the historical process which 
already starts on its own path to a new development of mankind, to freedom 
and fraternity, a concept of history lies behind his claim which is diametrically 
opposed to that of Christianity, which leads from the creation of the world 
to the Last Judgment, and whose “progress” is brought about invisibly, above 
all by the inner growth of the Kingdom of God on earth. 


We must remember that there were not just a few dozen Abbés and later, 
some fallen-away priests, involved in the preparation of the French Revolu- 
tion, but very powerful forces of Catholic thought and religious life in France. 
There are direct lines from Francis de Sales and the “humanisme dévot,” from 
French enthusiasm for natural science and technical progress (Yves of Paris), 
from Mersenne and also from the Jesuits and their scholarly Journal de Tre- 
vaux to the political teaching of the rights of man (a Swiss Jesuit, Zimmer- 
mann, introduces the word “Menschenrechte” to the German language). Fra- 
ternity is a religious and national complex which gradually has saddled itself 
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with the hopes and plans of the Marxist movement. Here let me say that 
France’s religious spirit—as I have encountered it in many conversations—is 
“of the land,” “of mother,” of “woman,” and thereby takes on its special in- 
tellectuality and eroticism, its feeling. Today, however, it is not only political- 
ly important that this religiosity of “mother” and of “brothers” feels itself 
threatened by the political religiosity of the peoples in which it fears the harsh 
Father of the Love. The fear of Germany, Spain and Rome is connected with 
the noticeable longing for the “Super-Father’’ who would protect orphaned 
children and women as well as the defenseless land from the “barbarians.” 
Not a few of the French were thus prepared in a rootless, religious enthusiasm 
to accept Hitler, the leader of the German visionary movement, and were even 
more inclined to grant Stalin the role of the Redeemer-Father, because a cer- 
tain trend of Eastern religiosity towards “Mother,” towards “Earth,” towards 
a community of Church-people-family strongly appeals to this mentality. In 
Paris between the two World Wars, the two experiences of real national fra- 
ternity of 1914-18 and that of the Resistance, there was sufficient inner resis- 
tence to the formation of a religious visionary movement. The presence in 
Paris of an African proletariat as well as of many students from Indo-China, 
India, the near and far East has only strengthened the religious existence of 
these leftist Catholic visionaries in their conviction that with these “suffering” 
and “oppressed” peoples—who today are all ruled by foreign or domestic power- 
lords, generals or prelates estranged from the people because of feudal or late 
bourgeois ideologies—Mother Church must march along, for these struggling 
brothers are the people of the salvation of the future. Thus the old idea, 
much discussed in France in 1830, is renewed in communistic form; the future 
of the Church lies in its union with the foreign and domestic barbarians. This 
line of thought, held by intellectuals and theologians who often lack personally 
the experience of modern sociological reality, has however now strongly affected 
the young seminarians at Limoges. 


Ix SEPTEMBER of the “year of deepest humiliation,” 1942, the Seminary 
of the Mission de France was founded in Lisieux, outwardly at any rate be- 
fore the Mission de Paris, whose beginning was October, 1943. Based on Fa- 
ther Loew's work among the dock-workers of Marseille, however, the latter 
goes back to 1941. Suhard was Bishop of Lisieux, he who had been “fed” 
with sinners by the spirit of little Théres¢ and her mysticism of confraternity. 
Now the lines of this theology of “Naturalism,” of “total surrender” to “others,” 
the “proletariat” become clear. From the mysticism of little St. Thérése, it 
leads back to the Catholic ecclesiastical “pure love” of old Christian mysticism 
as well as to its appearance and further problematic development by Fénelon 
and the Quietists. We must touch briefly on one of the most sensitive points 
of inner Catholic development in recent centuries: “pure love” with its de- 
mands to take upon itself even hell, if it so pleases God and can help one’s 
brother, is to be found in various forms among authentic mystics of the Church 
as well as among quietist and other visionaries. A gentle change of accent, 
often not in words, but merely in changed mentalities suffices to give rise to 
a very cheerful earthly mysticism, after starting with this “total surrender” which 
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consciously gives up all claim to a heavenly reward. The ego, certain of its 
divine experience, gladly (all too gladly) gives up the services of the Church, 
the sacraments, the practices of cult, and considers itself called to change the 
world by means of restless works of reform. (Here is made apparent that 
Neo-Protestantism which Cardinal Feltin often mentioned as a danger in the 
arguments about the Mission de France in late summer of 1953.) A slight 
shift of accent, and from the comforting path of little Thérése (which rep- 
resents a world force; one need only think of her radiant effect in India and 
in Islamic Africa) through the midst of the darkness of earthly existence and 
through all the hells caused by conscious renunciation of the experience of 
divine guidance—only one misstep from this path by the way young firebrands 
think, urging action and sacrifice, and there arises that overly confident, pop- 
ularly-rooted trust in the invisible God which leads the young priest, without 
ecclesiastical aid, along untrodden paths for the rescue of his brothers in Hell. 
The union of this “mysticism of action” (which is rooted in a deforma- 
tion of amour pur, but is not simply identical with it) which calls for “wit- 
ness” and “testimony” without waiting for the “answer” of the “other brothers,” 
and hence with conscious renunciation of “religious propaganda’’—the union 
of this missionary will to work through pure presence with the political, the 
visionary idea of Montuclard and Jeunesse de l’Eglise brought about in Limo- 
ges that highly explosive excitement and hope which could not remain hidden 
from the papal visitors in the spring of 1953. Their inspection produced the 
crisis, however, the catastrophe of the priest-workers, the Mission de France 
and the Mission de Paris. In the Fall the 224 seminarians were not permitted 
to continue their studies; only the last class could appear for the closing. Be- 
for this had come a strict admonition of Cardinal Pizzardo as Prefect of the 
Congregation of Seminaries, which in its harsh command aroused excitement 
all over France because it was seen as trespassing the rights of the bishops— 
that is, the absolute prohibition of all seminarians of Lisieux “‘without a single 
exception” to work during the summer in factories or in the country. Jean 
Lacroix, a critic of this measure, has quite correctly noted that here just the 
opposite was gained of that which was desired. The necessary disillusionment 
of the seminarians with their communistic Utopias would indeed succeed best 
and quickest through a meeting with reality, with the “class of saviours.” On 
the other hand, in the seclusion of the seminary, the ideological, utopian ex- 
pectation, along with religious elan, could easily be heightened. Into many 
seminaries of France today “illegal” pamphlets find their secret way. 


Nevertheless, there can be no doubt about one thing—the interference of 
Rome in Limoges was the result of a great and genuine concern of the Church. 
Here it was not a case of a strange “compromise” of the little Saint of Lisieux 
but the possible beginning of a heresy, in whose world-wide explosive strength 
in a new native clergy in Africa, Asia and the East the judicious could not 
deceive themselves. In the late Autumn events were then precipitated—the 
visit of three French Cardinals in Rome; the instruction of the Holy Father 
that the great task, the reunion of the Church with the working-class, must 
be undertaken with new means and in new forms, the introduction of study 
commissions. At the turn of the year, the Jesuits were recalled from the Mis- 
sion de France and the Mission de Paris and their general refused to discuss 
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the question of worker-priests in the order any longer, and Cardinal Lienaert 
gave as his interpretation of the instruction from Rome that it is impossible 
to be a priest and a worker at the same time. This represented an official 
repudiation of Cardinal Suhard’s teaching regarding the necessity of the “nat- 
uralization” of the priest in the working-class community. 

If we have attempted briefly to evaluate the theological considerations of 
the Church concerning the explosive developments at Limoges, and the dan- 
gerous position of the priest-workers of the Mission de Paris, we must discuss 
certain political aspects of the situation before we return to the unresolved 
problems in the Church which have been opened up. Those who profited 
politically from the crisis were the Communists and the rightist radicals, the 
integralists, who here—as in so many other ways—have joined in alliance. The 
scorn of Thorez’ wife a year ago in Humanité for the “hateful, humiliating, 
destructive, demoralizing activity of certain priest-workers’” was renewed in 
the same paper’s comment (Sept. 17, 1953), on the closing of the seminary of 
Limoges, maintaining: “The Church thought to have found here a good way 
to insinuate its politics in the heart of the worker class.” This scorn is in 
agreement with the jubilation of the reactionaries: “The scandal is finished. 
We shall see to it that any off-shoots are wiped out. This nonsense has al- 
ready lasted too long. Blessed France needs no revolutionaries in priest's 
robes to renew the shame of the Jacobins.” 

We may mention, by way of parenthesis, that the tremendous popularity 
which the priest-workers enjoyed overnight, when it seemed that a “Fight with 
Rome” might break out in which the “nation” must defend its honor, was 
ruthlessly and cleverly used by the Communists in the late Autumn of 1953. 
Day after day Communist delegates of workers made their way to the palace 
of Cardinal Feltin in order to beg for “their priests.” But even here, the situa- 
tion was strangely confused: besides the professional party agitators, there 
went, tears in their eyes, men who had truly found their priests for the first 
time perhaps since those days on the eve of the French Revolution, when bish- 
ops, going hunting, rode past the starving country-folk who tore the bark 
from the trees in order to bake their bread from it, because their crops had 
been destroyed by the wild game of the great lords. 


EAN Lacroix, one of the most intimate lay friends of the movement, ad- 
mitted: “The greatest error of the past ten years consists in having had most 
admirable experiences without having thought them through; because of this 
we now deserve in great measure our share in the reproaches.” This is the 
one task, therefore—the full theological, spiritual and intellectual appraisal of 
the already-existing new experiences in the sphere of society, in individual, 
family and worker groups. The other problem, however—and why was it not 
given more consideration before?—is whether or not it was necessary to leave 
several hundred men, and those thousands who depended on them, open to 
such dangers. I believe it was necessary. The long history of the Church 
proves that without this risk there is no Christianity, and humanly speaking, 
no Church. The first orthodoxy, the first theology arose from the first to the 
fourth centuries from the position in-the-midst-of-life of the bishops and priests 
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in a pagan society. Struggles with early heresies, but especially the concept 
of the dogma of the Trinity or that of the two natures of Christ, show that 
the pure doctrine, the genuine center, is only to be won through a life in 
the world of “the others.” 


I see him again sitting before me, that slightly-built priest-worker of Paris, 
as he explains to me with a sad, but by no means malicious smile, ““They wish 
to forbid us to be priests and workers. They say that this is impossible. On 
the other hand, however, all over Europe, in this so-called Christian West, very 
very many of our clergy, and the princes of the Church, are completely immersed 
in bourgeois concepts—and in our neighboring-country Spain, late feudal con- 
cepts. And they do everything to lift them to the governing reality of the day 
—this they often refuse to see.” Gallic mockery inevitably seized in its own 
way upon this great, serious theme, thus: “The Pope is about to forbid the 
bourgeois priests.” “In this area, too, priests find themselves in missionary coun- 
try. Their apostolate is not only of an older origin, but even more dangerous 
than that of the priest-workers. The bourgeois-priests were sent into an abso- 
lutely rotten milieu. There, money is King and produces all corruption.” 
Others then began to unfold the fact of the priest-patrons, the role of priests 
as directors of great undertakings, and to show then that these priest-bosses did 
not pay their Christian employees and workers the prescribed salaries, even 
forbade them membership in the Christian unions, and they themselves played 
an important role in employers’ associations. 


That may be purely marginal comment in the “class war”—the more gen- 
uine problems remain. In Church history it has never been possible to “con- 
quer” a new sphere until one has gone into it body and soul. 


The “evasions” and “errors” of Christianity with their duration of cen- 
turies are, seen thus, nothing but the necessary experiences in these new social, 
cultural spheres in which there can be only a gradual amalgamation of a 
Christian core with other components of the human structure. The “amateur- 
ishness” of the great French experiment justifies itself therefore in the deepest 
dimension, which, however, does not remove the obligation to advance now 
with all their vigor to the necessary theological preparation. This work is to- 
day in France in full progress. Several party catchwords can give testimony 
to its extent. 


est ys E fighters are the French Dominicans who have important sup- 
ports in their three monasteries in Paris, and in the student center Le Saul- 
choir, which lies before the gates of Paris. One of their most intelligent men 
is Yves M. J. Congar, once a friend of Montuclard, Chenu and others of the 
Jeunesse de lEglise. He has spent many years at the theologically important 
task of clarifying the fundamental concepts of a new missionary work. In an 
extensive investigation (647 pp.) Vrai et Fausse Réforme dans léglise (1950) 
he shows the Church involved in constant reform. Here he first considers the 
conditions of a reform without schism. Then the deposition concerning the 
Protestant attempt at reform leads to the consideration of the present reform 
movement in France wherein Congar endeavors to work out the difference 
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between reformers within the Church and revolutionaries. A short time ago 
Congar, who also has an important place among Catholics interested in the 
Eastern Church, produced the first extensive attempt within the Church of 
a theology for the laity: (Jalons pour une théologie du laicat, Paris 1953) a 
most important work, which deals, among other things, with the priesthood 
of the laity, the mothers and fathers of families, and which ends with a very 
important chapter on the problem of leading a holy life in the midst of the 
world. Is it necessary to show how all these formulations of a question were 


not only enriched but stimulated by the experiences of the 1943-1954 experi- 
ments? 


A series of articles by the Jesuits in their periodical Etudes should be 
mentioned here: the works of Jean Daniélou, and the studies of Karl Marx 
by P. Bigo, the leader of Action populaire. 


In the heroic attempts of the priest-workers to gain a footing among the 
workers a tremendous role is played by the individual subconscious, in a way 
not understood by Christians—the strange interwining of love and hate, jeal- 
ousy and the darkening of heart and spirit. French Carmelites take up these 
questions with a boldness which is equal to that of the priest-workers. Under 
the direction of P. Bruno de Solages of Toulouse they gather together year 
after year theologians, medical doctors, psychiatrists, historians of religion of 
all confessions and denominations, atheists, gnostics, and Christians of diver- 
gent countries to illuminate man, “this unknown being,” in his subterranean 
abysses. ‘These investigations too must be seen as closely related to the ex- 
periments of 1943-1953. Armed with the narrow catalogues of virtues and 
vices of their moral textbooks, stuffed with Jansenistic horror of the “flesh,” 
with half-Manichean division of man and the world into “good” and “evil” 
natural impulses and drives, most theologians and priests of France and many 
“Catholic” lands have not been capable of understanding this underground 
of modern man. From the Etudes Carmélitaines of 1946-1953 only a few works 
can be named here which show very plainly the magnificent striving of these 
Carmelites to assist the new apostle and spiritual advisor of the masses to a 
genuine understanding of the “dark sea’’ which he crosses if he dares to place 
himself at the disposal of unprotected men, and does not simply try to 
comfort, to out-talk or even to demand too much use of “religious texts.” The 
volume of essays of 1946 “Amour et violence” contains studies on the ambi- 
valence of love and hate, love and war, love and force. In one of the con- 
cluding essays there is a formulation of classical tragedy in which total rigidity 
and Christian humanism, the aggressive spirit of inquisition and evangelical 


love stand completely opposed. If ome rereads these studies in 1954, they 
seem like a pattern of present struggles. 


In the two volumes “Technique et Contemplation” and “Trouble et Lumié- 
re’ (1949), which deal among other things with erroneous developments and 
attitudes in piety and in the religious life, many priests and lay people could find 
a solution to their complexes of hate, fear and narrowness. The volume “Mys- 
tique et continente” (1951-52) ventures with great boldness upon that sea 
which the priest-worker saw rushing at him with all its elemental force—eros, 
love, sexuality, the rootless unions of earthly and heavenly love. 
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¥ 
W HOEVER keeps firmly in mind what we have touched upon here will 
perhaps feel himself moved to use the words of Karl Rahner in his volume 
of essays, ““Das Freie Wort in der Kirche,” concerning the demolished experi- 
ment of 1943-1953. 

“If we ourselves did not feel intrinsically sheep-like and of the world, if 
we knew more certainly that we stand and fall by God and Him alone, then 


the contradictions of the time and the passing lack of success would strike 
within us nothing more than a devoutly brave heart.” 


Translated by DOROTHY A. HUFMAN 








NOTES on other Publications 


THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


The Rebel (Knopf). This translation of Camus’ L’homme révolté, is one 
of the most important books of the year. Camus defines the Rebel as “a man 
who says ‘no’ but whose refusal does not imply a renunciation”; again he says, 
“Rebellion though apparently negative is profoundly positive in that it reveals 
a part of man which must always be definite.” ‘This idea of the Rebel he 
constantly contrasts with his idea of the Revolutionary. Camus feels that the 
Revolutionary will not admit the limitations of human nature and human 
existence, and therefore gets himself involved in practical and theoretical con- 
tradictions. 

Camus is particularly interesting on the Romantic quest for self-annihila- 
tion which we meet not only in literature but also among Nihilistic politicians. 
Camus reminds us that “the negation of everything is in itself a form of servi- 
tude, and that real freedom is a final submission to a value which defies his- 
tory and its successes.” His constant theme is that rebellion cannot be the 
negation of everything, but while it is the negation of some things it must dt 
the same time be an affirmation of certain values, of a certain common nature 
in man. “If there is no human nature then the malleability of man is in fact 
infinite; the modern totalitarian state, with its all-pervasive propaganda and 
its forced confessions operates on precisely this assumption—with the proper 
“education,” man can be made to do anything. This is the complete denial 
of rebellion. Camus is especially critical of any revolutionary prophecy which 
promises us at some distant date the end of the state, the end of all suffering, 
a veritable paradise on earth. | 

Camus’ remarks on rebellion and art are naturally of special interest. Here 
again he continues to develop his theme of the division between the affirmative 
and negative aspects of rebellion. He quotes Nietzsche as saying, “No artist 
tolerates reality,’ but he adds, “That is true, but no artist can ignore reality.” 
Denying that there can be such a thing as pure realism, he writes: “To create 
beauty he (the artist) must simultaneously reject reality and exalt certain of 
its aspects. Art discredits reality but does not hide from it.” 

The last chapter is particularly moving as Camus pleads for the return to 
joy in living, that strange joy which helps one live and die. Camus continual- 
ly asserts a common nature in man, but he does not explain how he arrives 
at the existence of this common nature. He must face the question as to what 
kind of transcendence we can have in the universe when the death of God 
has been announced, as it was by Nietzsche. Camus himself criticizes Marx be- 
cause the latter discredited transcendence, and then “carried out by himself 
the transcendence from the fact to duty, although his concept of duty has no 
other origin than fact." We must ask Camus whether the origin of his human 
nature comes from fact, and if not from fact, what is the source of his tran- 
scendence? 
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2. 


Dissent. The first issue of this new political quarterly—which somewhat 
misleadingly calls itself “A Quarterly of Socialist Opinion,” since several of its 
editors and contributors seem dissenters from most socialist traditions—stamps 
it as an organ of sharp criticism of contemporary events, seen from an egalita- 
rian, humanistic standpoint. In the present political climate this seems a dif- 
ficult but praise-worthy enterprise, especially as the editors seem free of the 
foolish aspects of Marxian determinism, inclined rather to stress the more radi- 
cally democratic conviction of Marx that “man can substantially control his 
condition if he understands it and wills it.” 

Helen Mears’ “Note on Atrocities,” the best piece in the issue, gives some 
documentation of her unsettling observation: 


It can be assumed that if Americans did realize what we have done in 
Korea the majority would condemn our war-making as an atrocity—not 
only against the Korean people, but against their own civilization, since 
it is obvious that we can not convince the Asian peoples that “our side”’ 
stands for humanistic principles by practicing the exact reverse. 


The magazine will inevitably be compared to Dwight Macdonald's Politics 
(1944-48), and it suffers by the comparison, especially when we recall Mac- 
donald’s enormous statement of direction, ““The Root is Man.” Except for 
the Mears article, and a few eruptions in Irving Howe’s contribution, Dissent 
betrays no hint that the focus of legitimate political attention may be directed 
to other dimensions of human existence than the permanent war economy, 
or the evils of Stalinism and McCarthyism. In C. Wright Mills’ reasonable 
attack on “The Conservative Mood,” there is never a suggestion that your 
honest philosophical conservative may well be your best political radical. Dis- 
appointing, too, in Dissent’s paragraph on future issues, was the absence of 
any indication of material on the substance of an authentic community, though 
this has been a major concern of more attentive recent critics of Western cul- 
ture. 

If Dissent can widen its attack, avoid all sentimental nostalgia for revolu- 
tionary attitudes, and get beyond mechanical adherence to socialist formulas, 
it will perform a needed public service. 


3. 


The Conservative Mind (Regnery). After so much of the spurious in the 
recent American search for the conservative, Professor Russel Kirk’s book pro- 
vides a notable relief. A working definition of conservatism is arrived at from 
reviewing representative philosophical statements from Burke through Newman 
to Santayana. The following principles are emphasized: a belief in Divine 
Providence, respect for the variety and mystery of tradition, the conviction 
that civilized society requires orders and classes, the persuasion that property 
and freedom are inseparably connected, the necessity of individual self-control 
of human appetites and desires, and finally a recognition of the fact “that change 
and reform are not identical, and that innovation is a devouring conflagration 
more often than it is a torch of progress.” 
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Kirk’s criticism of the “fatuous optimism of impatient liberal reformers 
who have no sense of the abiding power of sin” is devastating. But although 
he is no blind apologist for the status quo, he unfortunately indicates little 
patience with the values of social legislation or the mechanics of modern dem- 
ocracy, and he oversimplifies his own case (to say nothing of failing in charity) 
when he somewhat indiscriminately labels his liberal opponents as materialists. 

Kirk foresees the possibility that within two or three generations, the maj- 
ority of the American people, or at least the majority of church-communicants, 
may be Catholics. He assumes that Catholicism is innately conservative, pres- 
umably because of its consistent teaching on original sin, but does not discuss 
various documents in the Catholic tradition of social reform, or the recent col- 
lection of Cardinal Suhard’s pastoral letters (The Church Today, Fides), in 
which the perrenial problem of reconciling the legitimate claims of tradition 
with the necessity of a fundamental reform of social institutions, is vigorously 
attacked. 

4. 


The Cinema and the Sacred. This is the translation of a recent work by 
Henri Agel and A. Ayfre (who received the Prix Canudo for his Le cinéma 
a-til une dme?), published by Editions du Cerf. Through a methodical inven- 
tory, a rigorous logical theory of the conditions of the expressions of the sacred 
in the cinema is constructed. The growing number of films with a religious 
point of view often show only a superficial conception of the relation between 
the language of the film and sacred inspiration. There is a good criticism of 
the relevant films that have already been made, and solid principles to guide 
the judgment and appreciation of the works to come. M. Ayfre, in his Dieu 
au Cinéma (Presses Univérsitaires) , contributes a pioneer study for an authen- 
tic Chrstian philosophy of the cinema. 


5. 


Marxism. Father Pierre Bigo, S.J., director of Action Populaire, has had 
his doctoral thesis published by Presses Univérsitaires as Marxisme et humanisme. 
It may be the most solid study of Marxism by a Christian scholar to date. Bigo 
shows how Marx has been misunderstood both by classical economists and 
philosophers. He rightly insists on the fact that for Marx philosophical thought 
comes first and directs the rest, including economics, which does not mean that 
Marx did not have certain economic views which were both profound and ac- 
curate. He explains the major theme of Marxist economics—value, money, and 
capital; he then uncovers the essential ambivalence of Marx's materialistic hu- 
manism. Finally, placing Marx in his historical context, he examines the his- 
torical significance of Marxism, criticizing its theories of value and the Marxist 
conception of property. The weakness of the work, which deserves to be studied 
both by Marxists and Christians, is the fact that it is rather a personal approach, 
based on several main works of Marx. 


6. 


L’Art-Sacré. This outstanding review of sacred art, published by the Dom- 
inican Fathers Couturier and Régamey, maintains its high level of publica- 
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tion in two recent issues (June and August, 1953), devoted to Byzantine and 
Spanish art. 

The reasons for the actuality of the interest in the Byzantine is studied; 
specialists, theologians, philosophers and historians of art are each given their 
word. Some light is thrown on what is sometimes called “the sacred totalitar- 
ianism” of the Byzantine, formally inscribed in its hieraticism. Ultimately, 
the great lesson of the Byzantine is to force us to take consciousness of the 
distinction dear to Malraux between the sacred arts, properly so-called, and 
arts of stultification. 

The cahier on Spain takes up the problem of the religious customs of a 
people; it is centered around the famous Holy Week processions of Andalousia. 
Although the critical mind often sees a confusion between the sacred and the 
every-day, Father Couturier insists that in Spain everything tends to produce 
this passionate confusion, and that we are dealing with a realism in the 
order of the sacred that we ought to respect. This very excess of realism is a 
sign of a sort of extra consciousness of the sacred which would be the special 
characteristic of the Spanish soul within Latin Catholic culture. 


7. 


Religion and History in Italy. The historian Raffaele Pettazzoni has pub- 
lished an important and widely-discussed work, Jtalia Religiosa (Bari, Later- 
za). His thesis is that “the history of Italy can be summed up in the conti- 
nuity of its development in a constant antithesis between two heterogeneous 
forms of religion that may be called the religion of the state and the religion 
of Man.” This becomes the principle of a general philosophy of history: “the 
history of a people can only be fully understood by studying its sacred history.” 
A kind of religious historicism is developed, which tends to confuse the develop- 
ment of religon with historical determinism, and which defines religion accord- 
ing to purely psychological and sociological norms. The work restores the im- 
portance of the “sacred” in history, but it tries to dissolve the religious fact 
into an historical law. 

On the other hand, the publication of Luigi Sturzo’s I Discorsi Politici clar- 
ifies the Christian philosophy of history held by the founder of the Popular 
Party in Italy. For Sturzo both freedom and the transcendance of religion are 
essential; it is by the will of man that history is opened to the influence of reli- 
gious factors. There is no definite autonomy in history; it is the action or ab- 
dication of the man and the Christian which consecrates the triumph of Jus- 
tice or of Force . Equally important for students of Sturzo’s thought is the 
“Anthology” of his writing published in THoucut (Summer 1953). 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
1. 


City of God? Etienne Gilson’s new work, Les metamorphoses de la Cité 


de Dieu (Vrin) is an important and troubling addition to the literature prompt- 
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ing serious reflection on the relations between Church and State. The book's 
conclusion would seem to be that, in thesis, the only valid regime for coordina- 


tion of the spiritual and the temporal would be a regime of Christendom; any 


other situation can only be “tolerated.” Gilson is not presenting theoretical 


reasons, but an historical survey of ideas since those of St. Augustine, including 
Roger Bacon, Dante, Leibniz and Comte. Gilson tends to be convincing, not only 
because of his clear style and balanced presentation, but because he avoids any 
simple identification of Augustine’s City of God with the temporal City. The 
problem of the latter is posed only during the Middle Ages, when nature seem- 
ed to possess a consistency of its own. According to Gilson, however, for the 
temporal City to satisfy the notion of the “people” as Augustine defined it, 
with its unique final end of supernatural beatitude, there must be a “sub- 
ordination ministérielle” to the City of God. But why must the temporal City 
be defined by a final end which goes beyond it? It will be unfortunate if it 
is thought that Gilson’s work is to be used as the source of principles of action. 
Readers would do well to consult the mise au point of the Augustinian position 
presented in Etudes augustiniennes (Aubier) of A. Lauras and H. Rondet, 
“Théme des deux Cités dans l’oeuvre de saint Agustin.” 

A position contrary to Gilson’s would be drawn from a series of confer- 
ences published by a group of laymen and theologians on the subject, Tolérance 
et Communauté humaine (Casterman). “Tolerance” is understood as a re- 
sponse to an interior necessity. Especially welcome is the article of P. Leonard 
on “Liberté de la foi et tolérance civile,” in which it seems that a regime of 
secular civilization is required for a full flowering of the liberty of faith. Roger 


Aubert’s “L’enseignement du Magistére ecclésiastique au XIXe siécle sur le 
liberalisme” illuminates the historical context. 


2. 


Daniélou on history. Those who remember Father Daniélou’s “Dialogue 
with time’ (Cross Currents, Winter 1951) will be glad to hear of a full- 
length study incorporating his major themes, Essai sur le mystére de l'histoire 
(Seuil). He first locates the history of salvation in relation to the history of 
civilization and the history of religions; then, with the help of the Bible (Sacred 
history) , he evokes some of the special characteristics which make up the orig- 
inality of the history of salvation. Finally, he describes the Christian man 
as the one who is engaged in sacred history. 

As always, Daniélou emphasizes the essentially “missionary” character of 
Christianity. But he has not sufficiently worked out his thought on the rela- 
tion between the spiritual and the temporal order; the opposition sometimes 
seems to be confused with Augustine’s City of God-City of Man categories. 

Henri de Lubac’s Meditations sur l'Eglise (Aubier) does not make the 
Church an object of study, but presents a testimony that for the author there 


is the constant awareness of her supernatural mystery as the living environ- 
ment of the very Family of God. 


5. 


The Christian Attitude to other Religions (Cambridge). This fine study 


of E. C. Dewick begins by looking at other religions, whether of political ten- 
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dency or formally religious, and asking to what degree dialogue is possible 
between them and Christianity. He enumerates the various responses Chris- 
tians throughout the world are now giving to this question, and studies the 
Bible and the tradition of the Church for their teaching. It would seem that 
our time especially has brought to light the radical primacy of Christ in his- 
tory and the transcendance of Christianity over other religions. The author 
constantly tries to distinguish between essential principles, and attitudes which 
grow out of specific sociological or historical backgrounds. He also tries to 
draw practical results from his inquiry, which might guide missonary practice. 


4. 


Theology of the lay state. Father Congar’s immense work, Jalons pour une 
théologie du laicat (Cerf), has been long awaited. He makes it quite clear 
that we cannot speak of a theology of the lay state without treating of eccle- 
siology, and ultimately elaborating a general plan of salvation, and in parti- 
cular a Christology. There is a valuable historical contribution on the deve- 
lopment of the priesthood of the faithful, on royalty as power, on the commiu- 
nitarian life of the Church, on the reading of Scripture by the faithful, etc. 

Congar emphasizes that the modern era and the apostolate appropriate to 
it requires a theology which would be a reflection on the actual life of the 
Church in reference to its past, that is, its authentic tradition. But the life 
of the Church today is characterized by the rediscovery of the role of the lay- 
man. Congar criticizes the tendency to define the layman in terms of what 
he is not. He presents two complementary formulas: “The laity are in the 
world in their capacity as Christians and in order to do the work of God in 
that world, to the degree that this work ought to be done in and by the world,” 
therefore, ‘the layman would be one for whom, in the very work that God has 
confided to him, the substance of things in themselves exists and is of value.” 

Congar denounces a situation in which ecclesiology becomes reduced to 
a kind of hierarchology. In fact, the major part of the book is devoted to 
the activity of the laity in the Church, considered in itself. In three immense 
chapters which treat of the priestly, royal and prophetic functions, the author 
tries to show that it is wrong to reserve the totality of these functions to the 
clergy alone. 

Nevertheless, there is an area of ambiguity in regard to Congar’s treat- 
ment of the “world.” Perhaps the meaning and value of temporal undertakings 
are presented too much in terms of finality. 








COMMUNICATION 


“PHYSICS AND THE SCHOLASTIC THEORY OF MATTER AND FORM” 


Sirs: 

The interesting discussion by J. Seiler of the relation between the scholastic 
theory of nature and the modern natural sciences prompts a number of re- 
marks. The fundamental contention of the author is that modern physics has 
in fact carried out the program of hylomorphism, by reducing the elements 
necessary for a discussion of existing inanimate things to a very few: a few 
fundamental laws and a few fundamental particles. It is quite true that with 
this apparatus one can give a good description of the behavior of material 
things. The rapprochement between modern physics and scholastic philosophy 
is complicated, however, by a number of problems which, we feel, the previous 
paper does not face adequately. 


The explanations given by the modern sciences are sufficient explanations, 
but usually not necessary ones. That is, the physical ideas and assumptions 
needed to explain any given set of phenomena are usually not unique, a differ- 
ent set of ideas and assumptions might do as well or better. In fact the most 
fundamental researches in physics are usually directed to finding alternative 
ideas and assumptions which are simpler, more powerful and able to explain 
a wider range of phenomena than an earlier set of ideas. Of course the ap- 
paratus provided by mathematics enables one to deduce necessary and unique 
consequences of these basic ideas and assumptions. This feature of scientific 
explanation means that any idea, law or supposition must always remain open 
to possible revision. For example, the previous paper discusses the explana- 
tion of the great number of substances and of their behavior in terms of three 
fundamental particles: electrons, protons and neutrons. In the last few years 
research on cosmic rays and on other particles with very high energy has made 
it very clear that at least the neutron and proton are composites of some other 
“fundamental” particles. The details are not yet understood, but at any rate 
the level of explanation must be moved a whole stratum deeper. 


Now this state of affairs is quite normal and typical in the development 
of the sciences, and is in some sense their secret of success. But it raises a 
number of difficult philosophical problems. It is precisely this fluid character 
of scientific ideas which makes the discussion with scholasticism so difficult. 
The latter seems to have no adequate tools to deal with such a situation, and 
so its practitioners are tempted to dismiss the whole problem as unimportant. 


The relation between the physical sciences and scholastic philosophy could 
be made clear if the relation between the concepts used by both were well under- 
stood. It is evidently not well understood, and the main difficulty may well 
be connected with the physical theory of measurement. This theory is charac- 
terized by the Heisenberg uncertainty principle which states that there exist 
certain pairs of observable quantities (such as velocity and position) which 
have the property that the measurement of one of these will disturb funda- 
mentally the other. The interference between these two measurements can be 











stated quite precisely, and it implies that both values of such a pair cannot 
be known simultaneously with an arbitrarily great precision. This in spite of 
the instinctive feeling that one “ought” to be able to determine both together 
as accurately as one wishes, since a particle “must” have at any moment a per- 
fectly definite velocity and position. The principle itself is a direct conse- 
quence of the wave-like behavior of light in certain circumstances, and it is 
very well founded experimentally. Besides, the principle implies directly a 
number of very definite and otherwise very mysterious facts, which in turn have 
been verified in great detail. There is really no disagreement on the scientific 
facts referred to, it is in the interpretation of these facts that the problems 
arise. One question concerns the relation between terms used in philosophy 
in a technical manner and the same terms used in physics in a different tech- 
nical manner. The correspondence cannot be a simple equality, and some 
redefinition is called for, but this has not yet been done to the satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. 


Thus the whole problem may be much more complicated than J. Seiler 
indicates, and will require long physical research for its solution. Not the 
least difficulty is due to the fact that, while scientists hold a great variety of 
views about the nature of science, the philosophical implications of these views 
have not been worked out adequately. 


CHARLES HERZFELD 
Physics Dept. 
University of Maryland 
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